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STAGE DIRECTIONS 


FOR A PLAY CALLED 


“William John Jamieson,” 


Now being written by GERALD MacNAMARA 
(Author of ‘‘ Thompson in Tir-na-nOg”’). 


Characters in the Play: 


William John Jamieson os .. A Teetotal Farmer. 

Agnes Ann = .. His Daughter (secretly in love with Capt. the Hon. 
Hector Montgummery). 

Capt. the Hon. Hector ey .. Secret but unfaithful lover of Agnes Ann. 


Samuel James .. Her faithful Brother. 

Lord Hugh Montgummery an .. A tyrannical Landowner. 

Nicholas Skinner .. as .. His unscrupulous Agent (called by the witty 
peasantry “ Ould Nick” and “ Skin the Goat”). 

Old Davy So ec .. The Daft “ Postie.” 

Mr. Stubbs ee oe .. A Bad-debt Collector. 

Dolly Dashwood .. oo: .- An Adventuress, brazenly in love with Capt. the 
Hon. Hector Montgummery. 

Bolton ae ne ay .. A Hangman. 

Dropkins .. re be .. His Assistant. 

Rev. Mr. McBride .. <a oF ches to the dissenting inmates of the County 
Gaol. 


A Blind Fiddler. 
County and District Inspectors, R.U.C., Soldiers, Policemen, Reporters, Labourers, etc., etc. 


None of the characters in this play are taken from real life; the Author hopes to make 


this obvious as the play proceeds. 
The action of the play takes place in the County of Down, Northern Ireland. 


Time—The present. 


1st Act—Outside the Jamiesons’ cottage (on a Monday morning). 
and Act—lInside of ditto (on a Sabbath evening). 

ard Act—Love’s loney (on a limelight night). 

4th Act—Downpatrick Gaol (8 a.m.). 


Having dealt exhaustively in the last article on the *‘ Characters”’ of 
the play, we now come to the ‘‘ Scenery.” 
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SCENERY. 


“ Theatrical scenery is quite as essential to the drama as water is 
to the average duck.’’—(Anon.). 
The first record we have of theatrical scenery is to be found in 
Chaucer’s ‘‘ Canterbury Tales.” 
In the seventh canto (if our memory serves us right) we find a most 
minute description of a Punch and Judy Show :— 


“ And with the staf he (Punch) drough ay neer and neer, 
And wende han eek an sooth y’fulle ; 

And smoot his wyf (Judy) on t’pyled skulle, 

That doun she gooth and cried I dye! 

But he joost laft and let her lye.” 


Further on we have a reference to the dog Toby :— 


“His colour was betwixe yelwe and reed ; 
And tipped was his tail, and both his eres, 
With blak, unlyk the remenant of his heres ; 
His snowte smal, with glowinge eyen tweye. 


To the ‘‘ man in the street ’’ Chaucer may seem rather an illiterate 
person, but that is not so. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt, an authority on Chaucer, explains this faulty orthography 
in these words :—‘‘ When ‘ The Canterbury Tales’ was being printed 
there was a prolonged strike of compositors, and the entire printing of the 
volume was the work of apprentice boys.” 

But we are more interested at present at a description of the scenery 
of this ‘* Punchinello,”’ as it was called. 

“ 'T’winges werre maide of sakclothe, 
T’bordures werre t’ saime : 
Eek wasse t’ somberre bakclothe, 
Alle clozed in a fraime.” 


We might truthfully say, ‘‘ There is nothing new under the sun,” 
for does this description not remind one of a Gordon Craig production ¢ 

The Punch and Judy Show was introduced to England by one Piccilo, 
an Italian—an unfrocked Cardinal from Verona; at least that is how the 
story goes. 

Piccilo started his theatrical career by making a tour of the ‘‘ smalls ” 
of Italy, but his fame spread, and soon he found himself in the great 
metropolis playing to an enthusiastic ‘‘ press ’’ in the streets of London. 

Wearying of city life, with its vanities, flatteries, and insincerities, he 
pushed out to the ‘‘ smalls’ again, but this time in England. 

He was the favourite of all, from the plebeian with his broad grin 
to the knight in armour chuckling behind his vizier. 

The Church did not like this entertainment. Money was getting 


scarce in the offertory boxes. A meeting of the dignitaries of the Church 
was held in Exeter Hall, London. 
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After a heated but one-sided argument it was decided that Piccilo 
Should give a ‘‘ trade-show ” in Westminster Abbey. 

The result of this ‘‘ try-out ’’ was that the ‘‘ fit-up ’ was burnt at 
Tyburn Hill, the script of the play expurged, and Piccilo cast into a 
dungeon. 

At the burning scene the populace booed and hissed and cheered for 
Piccilo, and it was not until the king’s archers were called out that the 
people were quieted. 

Although futile, this riot produced an effect upon the prelates, and in 
the winter of the same year an “‘ ecclesiastical drama league ” was formed. 
This league produced the famous ‘‘ Mystery Plays ”’ of the middle ages. 

The clerics of the period were well able to write, or at all events to 
adapt, plays, though they lacked theatrical experience. 

In vain was England searched for a man capable of ‘‘ producing ” 
plays. True, there was one man, but he was languishing in prison under 
the bann of the Church. 

The clerics knew this, but none of them had the hardihood to take 
the papal bull by the horns, as it were. 

Eventually a courier was despatched to the Vatican post-haste, hot 
foot, for a pardon. At the end of six months the courier returned, 
bearing with him a “‘ fool’s pardon ”’ for Piccilo. 

Poor Piccilo was approached by the clerical playwrights as he lay 
stretched full length on his rack. 

Will you take the job?” they queried in Latin. ‘‘ I will,” said 
the prisoner faintly. ‘‘ Anything but this racking pain.” 

He then rose to his feet—he had gained eighteen inches in stature 
since his incarceration. 

Like everything else, the ‘‘ Mystery Plays’”’ degenerated as time went 
on. After Piccilo’s death, new producers wanted to introduce the comic 
element. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury was approached on the subject, and 
one of the old chroniclers records these words : ‘‘ A joke forsooth, replied 
the Archbishop—a joke in church! What next’ Tut, tut! Amen.” 

However, the people persisted, and the Church gave way to a little 
“‘ senteel comedy,” but the saying, ‘‘ give them an inch and they will 
take an ell,”” proved true. 

The ‘‘ genteel comedy ’’ was the ‘‘ thin edge of the wedge,’ but the 
“* thick ’’ end was when the man who impersonated Balaam’s ass did a 
bit of ‘‘ comic business ”’ on his own, 

This, as Chaucer says, ‘‘ Put t’lidde on it.” 

It is noteworthy that the ‘‘ Mystery Players ’’ had no scenery what- 
ever, as they used the walls of the church as a background.. 

‘‘ The Christmas Rhymers ’”’ now sprang into being, and originally 
had the protection, if not the patronage, of the Church. 

These rhymers wrote and acted their own plays. As they played 
during two weeks only of the year (Yuletide), and ‘‘rested” fifty, they 
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became a source of great annoyance to the respectable section of the 
community. 

They were the first to earn for the theatrical profession that odious 
title, ‘‘ rogues and vagabonds,” an epithet which clung to the profession 
down till the time of the late Sir Henry Irving. 

‘‘ The Christmas Rhymers ”’ did not ‘‘ carry” scenery. 

Nothing worth recording seems to have happened in the theatrical 
world from this period until the beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 

The Virgin Queen was a great patron of dramatic art, although, 
personally, she never took any active part, except in pageants, where she 
generally took the lead. 

There were many playwrights during her reign—Shakespeare, Bacon, 
rare old Sam Johnson (not the lexicographer), Webster, and many others. 
Shakespeare was first favourite with the queen. Playhouses sprang up 
like mushrooms ; playwrights jostled each other in the streets of London. 
Shakespeare in a jealous fit wrote those memorably sarcastic lines at 
this time : ‘* All the world’s a stage,” etc. 

Authors’ fees were first instituted in Bess’s days, which she herself 
appropriated. This was the origin of the word ‘‘ Royalties.” 

Scene painting in Shakespeare’s time was not an art. Scene painting 
was confined to lettering notice boards with such words as ‘‘ This is the 
Rialto,” ‘* This is where the ghost walks,” etc., etc. 

As a proof of this see The London Journal, dated 5th January, 1590 :— 

‘* Wanted—A smart lad as scenic artist; one who has had some 
experience of ticket-writing preferred. Apply—Stage door, Globe 

Theatre.” 

Theatres still continued to flourish through the reigns of James I. 
and Charles I., but at the sudden death of the latter monarch the Thespian 
art got what Chaucer might have called ‘‘ a bad boxe.” 

All theatres were closed by order of the ‘‘ Long Parliament,’ not in 
mourning for the late king, O, no—but closed for ever. 

Thousands of playwrights, actors and managers were thrown out of 
employment. 

As there were no plays produced during the Commonwealth there 
could have been no scenery, so we may proceed to the Restoration period. 

The stage during the reign of Charles II. was unlike the stage of 
any previous period or any subsequent one. 

The actual stage of the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, was a permanent 
architectural structure with oak panelling, real tapestries, gilt chandeliers, 
richly-upholstered furniture, and genuine old masters on the walls. 


This setting had to do duty for all scenes, from a Moorish palace to 
a robbers’ cave. 


Why was this ¢ 
The reason is no secret to the student of English history. 
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The stage was the rendezvous of the gallants of the royal court 
_(when the play was in progress, of course); these gentry wanted the 
comforts of a home—and they got it all, and more. 

The ‘‘ boards” of Drury Lane and The Duke’s were nightly scenes 
of vice and fashion. Groups of dandies gossiped, swore, flirted, played 
cards and draughts, whether the curtain was up or down. 

In this the king was the principal offender. 

It was behind the scenes at Drury Lane that King Charles became 
enamoured of the famous Nell Gwynne. 

Nell was playing the part of Peggy in ‘‘ The London Cuckolds ” 
(the great ** draw ” of the period) when Charles called out in a rich voice 
(he was pretty well canned at the time): ‘‘ Nell! Cease that drivvle ; 
come, sit on the royal knee ’’—‘‘ and so home” [extract from Pepy’s 
diary]. 

The licentious types of plays produced during the Stuart dynasty 
might still have been in vogue had not King William III. stopped all that 
sort of wickedness at the Battle of the Boyne. King William was no 
great patron of the drama, for, having no children, he was greatly attached 
to home. 

Tne Georges were not great lovers of the drama, but were enthusiastic 
patrons of the opera, and many German musicians at that time made their 
hom:2s in England and composed Italian operas till death had claimed them. 

In high social circles nothing was talked of but cantatas, sonatas and 
fugues, till at last David Garrick appears oti the stage to lighten up the 
gloom. 

Those who have the good fortune to remember him will tell you that 
nothing could have surpassed his acting in the drunken scene. 

It would answer no useful purpose to enlarge on that phase of English 
drama when “‘ realism ’’ was the chief aim of the playwright—the days 
of ‘* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ‘‘ The Still Alarm,’’ and ‘‘ The Face at the 
Window,’’ when *‘ real ’’ bloodhounds, ‘‘ real ’’ fire engines, and “‘ real ” 
steam-rollers were the chief attraction. 

Thank God we live in a more enlightened age, so let us say, ‘* Let 
the dead bury their dead,” and hasten on to some practical instructions 
for the production of ‘* William John Jamieson.” 


SCENERY AND ‘‘ PROPS.” 


The scenery throughout should be true to nature, and, above all, 
fireproof, 


ACT I.—OUTSIDE THE JAMIESON COTTAGE. 


Backcloth :—A panoramic representation of the Co. Down, showing 
the Mourne range of mountains in the distance. The lower half of the 
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cloth need not be painted, as it will be ‘‘ masked ” by Lord Hugh Mont- 
gummery’s demesne wall. 

Wings (L.) :—One, two, three, four, or as many wings as the depth 
of the stage demands. Great care should be taken in the “ setting ” of 
these wings to make sure that the stoutest member of the company can 
pass through with dignity. 

Nothing mars a play so much, especially a tragedy, as the sight of 
an actor not being able to get “‘ off.” To turn back to where he came 
from, or to make a forcible exit through a stone wall, courts disaster. 
Many a tense situation has been turned into an ignorant roar of laughter 
in this way, and would only be excusable in this play if done by the blind 
fiddler or the baulked bailiff. 

Sky borders :—Pale blue. 

Set-piece (R.) :—The Jamiesons’ thatched cottage, with one half-door 
and two whole windows. Ifa chimney pot is used, on no account attempt 
to have smoke issuing from it. Remember there are other places that the 
smoke might issue from—the joints of the flats, for instance—and a panic 
might ensue. 

Between first and second wings (L.) there is a stile. It is over this 
stile that the Captain makes his first entrance. 

This stile must be strong, as the Captain has to pose on it, a la Sydney 
Carton, and slap his thigh three times with his riding whip to attract 
the heroine’s attention, who is busily engaged feeding the hens. 


props.” 
‘comic relief ”’ 


44 


We will refer to the hens later, when we come to 
4 


Another reason for having a strong stile is that the 
uses it for ** business.” 

‘* Props” :—A pig-trough (to hold two pigs) beside door, ‘‘ up stage.’ 
A turf stack,*‘ down stage,” close to gable. A hen and a flock of chickens 
(made of three-ply wood). Cardboard should not be used, as with the heat 
of the footlights the hens will bow to the audience—which is absurd; 
besides, it is apt to cause jealousy on the part of the ‘* star.” 

Real hens should be avoided. They are unreliable, and at best they 
have a habit of fidgeting from one claw unto the other—sure sign of the 
amateur. : 


ACT II, INS#DE OF DITTO. 

Sky borders :—Painted black to represent rafters. 

Flats :—Whitewashed. ‘‘ Centre back ’’ are two windows and a door. 
Flats (L.), door leading to Agnes Ann’s bedroom (with padlock), dresser, 
etc. Flat (R.), door to William John’s bedroom and dressing room. Fire- 
place, etc. 

Props :—'* Wag-at-the-wall ’’ clock, four rush-covered chairs, one 
** creepy ”’ stool, one table. 

N.B.—The rooms “‘ off ’’ need not be furnished. 
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ACT IIILOVE'S LONEY. 


Sky borders :—Same as in Act I. 

Backcloth :— Ditto. 

Wings :— Ditto, 

Set-piece :—Cottage, same as Act I., reversed, showing stone wall. 
Chimney pot (if any) removed. 

There is a hook in the stone wall (L.) to prevent Samuel James’ gun 
from slipping and going off too soon, but a few lines from the play will 
explain this point : 

Agnes Ann—Heavens ! my brother. 

Samuel James—Unhand that lady ! 

Capt.—Why ¢ 

Samuel James—She is my sister ! 

Capt.—She is my bride-elect ! 

Samuel James—Will you swear it ¢ 

Capt.—I will lead her to the altar—next month. 

Samuel James—You're a liar ! 

Capt.—Why ¢ 

Samuel James—She is a Presbyterian ! 

Capt.—I do not understand ! 

Samuel James—Then I will make you! (Proceeds to pour half a 
pound of powder into the muzzle of his gun.) 

At this moment the Daft Postie shows his face over the demesne 
wall, but quickly withdraws it, feeling that he is ‘‘ pro statu quid” or 
accessory before the fact. He appears in the last act as witness for the 
Crown. 

Capt. (aside)—This is a case of blackmail. (Draws a purse from his 
pocket and selects a crisp bank note. (To Samuel James)—Please accept 
this bank note and leave me in peace. (Hands note to S. J., who 
glances at it, tears it in pieces, and throws it in the Captain’s teeth.) 

Samuel James—I will not barter my sister’s honour. 

Capt.—Fool! That note was worth a million marks ! 

Samuel James—Think you I will sell my soul so cheap. (The gun 
is now loaded, and he pulls back the hammer.) 

Capt.—You coward, would you shoot a man unarmeds—I have nothing 
but this riding crop. 

Samuel James—Throw it away; you have the advantage of me with 
this d d thing. I will fight you man to man. 

(Agnes Ann rushes off R. screaming Police ! Murder! Samuel James 
places the gun against the wall. When in this position Capt. the Hon. 
Hector Montgummery jumps on R. J.’s neck. There is a fierce struggle.) 

A lady in evening dress, with pearl necklace, appears through a 
crack in the demesne wall (L.), lifts the gun, and examines the priming. 

Dolly Dashwood (to the cheapest part of the house)—Ah, Captain 
Hector, your days are numbered, I will save one poor girl from a life of 
sorrow. (Fires.) The Captain releases his hold of his adversary and falls 
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limply on the stage; Samuel James bends over him ; Dolly utters a 
piercing shriek. 

Samuel James (without looking round)—Ah, the banshee.  (Sadly.) 
There will be a death in Tullylush the night. 

Dolly (frantically)\—Free ! free! Little did I dream when I ran that 
shooting gallery that it would prove my deliverance. (Exit ‘‘ up stage”’ 
and back again to obliterate her footprints) ‘‘ An old horse for a hard 
road.” 

The ‘‘ hook in the wall” is now explained. 


ACT IV—SCENE ONE. (This is an afterthought.) 
INTERIOR OF THE COUNTY COURT HOUSE. 


The backcloth, plain grained oak panelling, should be well ‘* down 
stage ’’ to enable the stage hands to set the next scene and erect the scaffold. 

If any hammering is heard during the trial scene it will only add to 
the realism of the play, as prison carpenters generally erect a scaffold 
during the trial to save time. __ 

The principal character in this scene (after the prisoner) is the judge. 

The judge should be seated on a rostrum. The other characters 
are—a few barristers and solicitors, reporters, policemen, witnesses, 
court officers, the jury, and the general public. 

The characters in this scene have to appear in the big tableau scene 
following with, in many cases, change of costume. 

In order to prevent a rush at the last moment I have arranged that 
the judge should clear the court when Agnes Ann is giving her evidence. 

This will be quite natural. 

The counsel for the defence will have a long speech to make, where 
he vainly tries to prove Samuel James’ innocence by offering to prove 
that the prisoner at the bar has more pickles of buck-shot in his body 
than the victim. 


ACT IV.—SCENE TWO.—DOWNPATRICK GAOL. 
This scene demands the full depth of the stage. 


Sky borders :—Same as in Act III. 

Backcloth :—The east wing of the gaol yard, with barred windows— 
no curtains. 

No faces should appear at the windows, as it is contrary to prison 
discipline. 

A Union Jack on a flag-staff hangs limply half-mast high, as if 
conscious of the tragic event. 

Set-pieces—Prison chapel (R.)—no memorial windows. Governor’s 
house (L.)—blinds drawn, but clatter of breakfast cups heard ‘‘ off.” 

The curtain rises to the mournful tolling of the prison bell. 

The procession, which starts ‘‘ down stage” (L), is headed by a 
platoon of Boy Scouts, carrying reversed poles; then follow the prison 
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doctor and chaplain, with black sashes and white shoulder knots, chatting 
_Cheerfully, as at a funeral. 

A firing party, picked from the ranks of the Royal Ulster Rifles, come 
next in order, Next follows the centre of interest—the condemned man, 
pinioned, but having the appearance of a man who had partaken of a hearty 
breakfast ; he is supported one either side by the hangman and his mate. 

Then follows the usual rabble of morbid journalists, writing as they 
march in step. 

Probably the saddest figure in all that pageant is the chief mourner, 
William John Jamieson—pale of face, stooped in figure, he carries himself 
like a man having the inward consciousness that all is well with his soul, and 
that he is well dressed. 

Strange thoughts enter a man’s head when he is about to witness 
the execution of his only son. 

Agnes Ann is not present, not that she is lacking in courage to pass 
through the ordeal, but that she is at that moment taking down the con- 
fession of Dolly Dashwood, the adventuress. 

In the centre of the stage stands the scaffold, a wonderful piece of 
mechanism, with its bolts, bars, single and double pulleys, trick floor, 
etc., etc. 

The trap-door should be marked with blue pencil—it need not be 
‘* practical,”” as Agnes Ann arrives with a reprieve before the bolt is drawn. 

The number of times that the procession should march round the 
stage can be regulated by the patience of the audience. 

A flash of lightning and peals of thunder should accompany the 
chaplain’s sermon. 

The doctor taking out his stop-watch is the cue for the little drummer- 
boy to play the “‘ last post ” on a bugle. 

As the last note lingers round the ‘‘flies’’ a hard Cockney voice is 
heard: ‘‘ Are you right, Albert ’’; following quickly on these callous 
words a female voice is heard ‘‘ off’: ‘‘ Reprieved ! reprieved !” 

It was Agnes Ann. 

There is a tense silence, broken only by the muffled voice of the 
hangman “D n,” spoken only loud enough to reach the stage 
manager’s ear, as this is the cue for a quick curtain. 


? 


Breinalle’s Little Love Affairs. 


By HANNAH BERMAN. 


REINALLE did not like being a goose-girl. She would far rather 
have been the mistress of the house, or even the mistress’s eldest 
daughter, who did nothing but fine embroidery, keeping her hands soft 
and white and her constitution delicate as a flower. But Breinalle knew 
there was no good in her wishing to be different from what she was ; and 
she made up her mind to make the best of her lot in life. 

Breinalle was a homeless orphan. She had been taken into service 
out of pity for her destitution, and not because she had shown any special 
aptitude for minding geese. As a matter of fact, she cared so little about 
the geese that she often let them stray out of her sight. And when she 
became aware of this, she would jump up and race wildly around the 
meadows, creating such a commotion that everyone who heard her would 
run to her rescue, as if a blood-thirsty lion had come out of the forest 
to devour her. 

But Breinalle’s life was not a misery to her. She had found out the 
secret of how to make the days pass pleasantly, in spite of all the hard- 
ships by which she was surrounded. She was able to pass from the harsh 
work-a-day world into the world of high romance at a moment’s notice. 

She had never been taught to read or write, so that she had no other 
source but her own imagination from which to draw inspiration. But 
amongst her companions there were some who could read the tattered, 
dog-eared novels which were to be found, along with old calendars and 
year-books, in many Jewish houses of the village. | Now and again the 
goose-girls, dairy-maids, and house-servants would form themselves 
into a circle, whilst the few who could read these novels aloud for the 
rest. 

To no one did these romantic tales make such an appeal as to 
Breinalle. They constituted a new world for her—a world peopled with 
the most perfect beings, with love and adventure, triumph and bold deeds. 
The women were the essence of goodness, beauty, and refinement; and 
they had nothing to do all day long but sigh for their lovers—their heroes, 
who were sure to turn up on the moment when they were needed, coming 
from God-knows-where to save the women, and declare their undying 
love for them. Whilst the men were gentle and tender to the objects 
of their passion, they were, at the same time, strong and ferocious as 
lions. 

What pleased Breinalle most was the fact that everything always 
came out right in the end: the good were adequately rewarded, and the 
wicked as adequately punished. She was as sad when the stories came 
to an end as if she had suffered a personal bereavement. And, oh, how 
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she envied the girls who could read for themselves! And she would have 
given anything to be taught, but she knew that she would only be laughed 
‘at if she suggested. such a thing to anybody, and told that she could 
tend geese just as well, if not better, in her ignorance. - 

She remembered vividly every. detail of all the stories she had ever 
heard. The men and women who inhabited the tattered: pages were 
more real to her than the living men and women around her. Her 
heart throbbed quicker and more passionately because of the fine things 
they said and did. She lived their lives over and over again, a hundred 
times in the day. 

Lying on the grass hour after hour, sheltered from the burning sun 
by the foliage of the trees, she had ample opportunity to cogitate on the 
romantic people she was so deeply interested in. By-and-bye, she herself, 
and no one else, was the. heroine of. the tales. She wove an endless fabric 
of unreality around herself. She played a hundred different réles in a day. 
She cared for nothing, saw nothing, and heard nothing but her own 
romantic imaginings. 

From the moment she opened her eyes in the morning to the cold, 
unsympathetic harsh world of reality, to the moment when sleep overcame 
her at last, she was pre-occupied with nothing but romanée. In due 
time she gave up the circle of listeners, but invented stories for herself. 
She found that when she was alone she could see herself as the heroine 
of many romances, all of them highly suited to her own personality, 
whereas, when someone was reading to her, the flow of her imaginings 
suffered a thousand harassing interruptions. 

She was perplexed by one question—no more. Why, after all, 
should she not have a real romance in her life: It was true that she 
was only a goose-girl; but position and circumstances never pre- 
vented the heroines of the books from being loved and falling in love. 
Besides, she was not an ordinary goose-girl, driving the flock of geese 
to and from the meadows, and thinking ot nothing else but how to please 
the mistress. No, it was not to be denied—no amount of modesty could 
hide the fact that she was an interesting girl. Along with this, she knew the 
world. She understood the most deeply hidden feelings of her fellow- 
creatures. Her heart beat feverishly with admiration for the good, and 
turned cold with indignation at the evil which existed in the world. And, 
since she was a superior being, she was worthy of as great a destiny as 
any princess whose romantic adventures stirred her blood. Since such 
was the case, it only remained for her to reveal herself, to show the world 
that underneath her plain exterior, that despite the humble position 
she occupied, she had a great and a noble soul, and all would be well 
with her for the rest of her days. But this much she understood clearly 
—that she must be careful to make her choice worthy of the exalted 
nature. 

Perhaps Yankel, the Hebrew teacher’s son, might do for her hero¢ 
He was a small, delicate-looking youth, with a protruding jaw and 
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a feeble voice. He always seemed to be afraid of somebody or some- 
thing, and he sighed frequently. Yes, he might do. But, on the other 
hand, Breinalle could see that there were better men than Yankel. There 
was no need for her to throw herself away. She was neither a cripple nor 
a fool, even if she was only a goose-girl. In’any case, there was no great 
hurry. She had lots of time to look about her before finally choosing 
her hero. 

The tall Hirshel, who walked through the village with such an easy, 
swinging gait, had something attractive about him. He seemed so light- 
hearted, so full of unconcern for the world, that it was positively a pleasure 
to look at him. Breinalle felt happy and contented when she saw him, 
even in the distance. But, at the same time, she realised, with an agonised 
heart, that she must not let herself think of him, for no one knew who or 
what he was. In the summer he helped the farmers to thresh their corn, 
carrying his flail as if it were a light willow-switch. In the winter he cut 
wood for the householders, always merry, always light-hearted, his eyes 
sparkling and his lips puckered up in a smile, just as if he owned a palace, 
and had a score of servants at his command. 

He rarely exchanged more than a greeting with the villagers, and no 
amount of questioning or insinuating could draw from him an 
elucidation of the mystery which surrounded him. He had dropped 
down upon the village from the sky, an dstayed in it for reasons of his own: 
that was all the people knew of him. 

And who would dream of connecting oneself with a man of whom 
nothing whatever was known’ Certainly not Breinalle. She was too 
clever, and had too profound a knowledge of the world to do anything 
so stupid. Hirshel might be a prince in disguise, for all she knew, but she 
was not going to risk anything. 

Of quite a different type was Yossel, the widow Tomar’s oldest son. 
He was neither gay nor unconcerned. Life was to him deadly earnest— 
a fierce struggle; and there was not a trace of the mysterious about 
him. Although he worked early and late, he was always talking, explain- 
ing his hopes and fears, his thoughts and emotions, and his plans for the 
future to everyone who came near him, whether they wished to know 
these things or not. He was a tailor, and could talk as he worked. 

Breinalle did not see.much of him. Sometimes she met him when 
he was on his way to the synagogue, to the early morning prayers, but she 
heard of him every day, and more than once in the day. . If two people 
met and talked, before long one 6r other would be sure to mention 
Yossel ; for he was known to be something of a philosopher as well as 
a tailor; and it was well known that his wisdom had become broader and 
deeper, so to say, through the suffering which his father’s death had 
brought upon him. ; 

Breinalle’s cheeks burned whenever his name was mentioned in her 
hearing. Her imagination was fired. Yossel was a man of understanding, 
and he would surely recognise her worth. And she imagined, too, that 
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he alone, of all the young men of the village, was likely to behave heroically, 
romantically, after the fashion of the noble creatures who filled her dreams 
by night and perturbed her by day. Her heart beat feverishly with 
anticipation. | Her future was rosy, undimmed by so much as a breath 
of fear. 

One day her hopes were dashed to pieces by a single blow, so to 
say. 

She heard a man telling of an argument he had had with Yossel. 
He claimed that Yossel was not a philosopher at all, and was altogether 
ignorant of the world. In a loud voice the man maintained that all 
women who were delicately nurtured were likely to live much longer 
than those brought up in difficult circumstances, and that a thousand 
Yossels could never prove the contrary, which was merely a pack of 
nonsense. 

Breinalle’s whole body was afire with indignation. What right 
had Yossel, a mere tailor, who did nothing but patch old garments— 
what right had he to say that women who were not gently nurtured 
were not likely to live long: It was monstrous, outrageous! She felt 
like going off at once and telling him in the plainest of plain terms what 
she thought of him and his knowledge of the world. She restrained 
herself only for the sake of peace. 

But she suffered the most untold anguish, although she took good 
care to hide that suffering away from all eyes, as if it were a dread secret 
which no one was worthy to share with her. 

The period of her suffering was as brief as it was intense. Her 
ardour unquenched, she turned her eyes in another direction in search 
of a hero. Tailors and such-like commonplace men never did and 
never would make heroes. They were too coarse-grained, and understood 
too little of the delicate feelings of a lofty soul. Such sympathy, such 
understanding as would make her happy all the days of her life were to 
be found only amongst scholars, men of learning, she decided; and, 
accordingly, she hoped to find her hero amongst them. 

And why should not the scholar-hero for whom her heart yearned 
find in her the complement of himself—the heroine he was undoubtedly 
in search of, just as she was in search of a heros Was her heart 
less loving than the hearts of the girls whose fathers had hundreds of 
roubles to give them as a dowry? Because she was a goose-girl, 
was she inevitably destined to consort only with crude beings ¢ 
Surely she had feelings of the most refined, and surely her heart was 
as romantic as that of any heroine she had ever heard of ¢ And when 
once her nobleness was recognised, her poverty would be forgotten as 
a thing utterly unworthy of notice. 

The local seminary had several score students attending it, some of 
them belonging to the village, and others drawn from the surrounding 
districts. 
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Breinalle knew that ali students were noble-minded and great, even. 
if they were clad in rags, slept on the floor of the House of Learning, 
were fed by the villagers, and were entirely dependent on charity. 
It was amongst them that she could find the hero of her high-flown 
romanticism. She was full of self-confidence, and felt that it was only 
now she understood where romance lay, and that the consequence of her 
new-found wisdom would be happiness for ever and ever. 


It happened, however, that the very first student she allowed herself 
to fall in love with, as the paragon of all the paragons at the seminary, 
became engaged, soon after, to the daughter of. her own mistress, the dull, 
unromantic Rivkah, who had frequently boasted that with her father’s 
money she could buy the best of men. 

All this was a great shock to Breinalle’s sensibility ; and for a long 
time after she used to run away like a frightened hare when she saw 
Rivkah’s young man in the distance. 


By-and-bye she made the gratifying discovery that he was by no 
means the paragon she had taken him for; and from that moment he 
ceased to exist for her. Besides, there was someone else to occupy her 
mind. She began to take a keen interest in another student, Dovid. 


Dovid was an old-young man with a wrinkled face. He whistled a 
little through his teeth when he talked. He was not very clever. 
Breinalle had heard the people say that of him a hundred times. But 
it was also admitted that he knew more about the history, past and present, 
of the Jews of Lithuanian Russia than any man alive. 

One day Dovid disappeared suddenly from the village. Everybody 
searched for him high and low. It was established beyond question 
that no ill had befallen him, neither by the roadside, nor in the river, nor 
in the forest. He had simply disappeared, as if by magic. 
A thousand conjectures floated through the village. Breinalle’s heart 
was torn with anguish, and she could not bear to leave the spot where 
folks were discussing him; neither would she believe 4 word of the 
evil which was said of him. And when she found that the general view 
expressed in the village, in connection with his disappearance, was that 
he had had to leave because the beadle had discovered his secret passion 
for profane literature, for Yiddish romances, then Breinalle’s love for 
him reached idolatry. She felt in her heart that he was a man 
possessed of the rarest gifts, almost a god. 

And just as Dovid continued to'rise and rise in her estimation, in-the 
same way did the whole village, men, women, and children, fall and fall, 
until they were utterly worthless in her eyes. They were crude 
beings, without finer feelings, and without understanding. They thought 
of nothing but eating and sleeping. There was not one of them who 
was worthy of the slightest consideration. The only man amongst them, 
the only great being—the angel who had deigned to live their lowly lives 
—him they had driven out from their midst, and merely because they had. 
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not the least appreciation of a great man, merely because he was too good 
for such as they. 

From that day Breinalle wrapped hetself up in her dreams as in a 
thick plate-armour. She became gloomy and taciturn to the villagers, 
and appeared to live for nothing else but to tend her flock of geese. 

But, despite of her attitude of hatred towards the world, she was 
not by any means a disappointed woman. On the contrary, within herself 
she was intensely happy; for she lived undisturbed in her own world of 
romance—a beautiful world in which there was not the least trace of 
crudeness, or disappointment, or heartache, or broken hopes, only love, 
love unending, love undying. 


Small-Change and Boucicault. 


HE utility of change, even small-change, is unquestionable, as 
the alternative means moral, mental, or physical stagnation; yet 
change merely for its own sake is neurotic, unbalanced, and, however 
small, will inevitably entail results out of all proportion and expectancy. 

At least I know it may be so in—Thespes. 

At one time a small playbill would be greedily read and draw the 
crowd, till one day a small, ill-drawn woodcut was put in circulation, 
and from it grew the poster—it grew and grew to a six-sheet ! an eight- 
sheet ! a twelve! Aye, swelled to four times that, only to get the blasé 
glance of a vitiated eye, and shrink, and shrink. 

The glory of Hawkins Street was only nocturnal—‘‘ was” means 
over fifty years ago! It’s a small word, but it means that. That cold 
aristocrat of gleams, the electric light, was not then the predominant 
partner; the warm glow of the homely gas mingled pleasingly with its 
neighbours, not monopolising, but sharing their mutual dominion; not 
devouring greedily all lesser lights, but each respecting the other’s little 
prerogative, stretching our their little gleams, less penetrating, but well 
diffused, even to the extent of peeping round corners; genially blinking 
and changing beam for beam, nor ever casting the ominous black shadows of 
the newer light, but soft umbueresque, mellow shades, wherein one could 
trace form and line of such sufficiency as would feed imagination with forms 
of its own conceiving. The big lamps at the corner of Townsend Street 
were, of course, brilliant in their radius ; but the yellow ray of the street 
lamps did each their duty separate. The shops, too, shone individually, 
each from its particular frame of darkness, and even the paper lanterns 
placed by the apple-women on their various stalls stood flaming guards 
over their rosy charges in undiminished dignity. Even the splash of 
colour, so welcome to the night, paid tribute to its beauty. Did not the 
giant bottles, many-coloured, large, shine out from the druggists’ windows 
when Mannix lighted up¢ Then should the rain come down—as even in 
those days it sometimes did—beauty strewed the ground, we centred a 
firmament ; and strode o’er stars. We only changed the light, and, in 
doing it, gave a many-jewelled circlet for one cold diamond, shining white. 

** Going to the play.” There was rapture in the words alone— 
though all considered it only medhs going to the theatre, paying for a 
seat, and taking it; yet it isn’t quite the same now. There is a change. 
Is it in ourselves ¢ 

Of old the theatre’s opening was heralded by the thronging of the lieges, 
heard in the darkness, showing in the glow, vanishing and re-appearing 
as they came; then with rattle and clang the carriages rolled along, not 
the sleek, ill-smelling, rubber-tyred, treacherous waggons of to-day, but 
rattling, tramping, champing caravans, gallant steeds, full-blooded and 
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prancing, the coaches swaying, the light of big candles in their lamps 
dancing to their movement ; on they came, wrenching its spoil from the 
' darkness, and contemptuously flinging it back again. 

The Lord Mayor, in semi-state, paid tribute, as part of the duty 
and dignity of his office; a something to be maintained at any cost, 
regardless of stipend or Mayor’s nest-eggs. The Viceregal party, too, 
with troop of dragoons, swinging through the crowds, a torrent of bright 
hues and shining metals, was far from being aesthetically negligible. 

At Poolbeg Street the crowds round the gallery doors made their 
own amusements in jollity and good temper, and surged as in a joyous 
football scrum, till, with a crash, the doors opened, and in with a rush 
went the roaring crowd ; on they went up the wide stairs, helter-skelter, 
pell-mell. Who gets first to the ‘‘ pay here’’ hole in the wall? Excelsior ! 
Higher still and higher into the galleries ; over the seats, bounding like 
goats down a craggy mountain, then tumbling into the captured seat in 
breathless triumph, as did all others content with the good enough. 

Then laughter, quizzing, recognitions, merry interchanges. The 
great sunburner leaped into flame with a loud report; the green baize 
curtain rippled aloft, disclosing the beautiful act drop painting—‘‘ Birth 
of the Drama.” Then the servants in liveries to arrange the carpet 
cords ; the band and Mr. Lavey, all to the gods’ delight, to whom these 
things were ventages for their excited expectancy. Footlights up—more 
applause ;the act drop rolls its height, and on goes the play to a real live 
audience, all agog and bubbling with appreciation. 

Happy actors ! 

Lo !—and likewise behold—a little change. 

We now wait in a long queue. Wait patiently as possible, then 
gradually shuffle, and shuffle, through a tune of jolts and pauses; we 
gradually cease to be individuals ; we are part of a big string of humanity, 
a long and long-suffering worm of which we are the joints. After being 
shoved forward persistently and bumped back with equal regularity, we 
dimly recognise our identity as a suffering something, and begin to vision 
consequences, cold feet, sluggish action, doctors’ bills, early burials, etc. 
We are still remote, unfriended, melancholy, slow; at length we reach 
the entrance, methodically count out the charge, and look round for the 
plate; wonderingly we pay, and proceed with rigid decorum to our 
appointed seat, and there—not quite ourselves, being disciplined, drilled, 
Prussianised—we sit lugubriously waiting to be amused. Happy actor ! 

Small changes behind the curtain have their enlarging consequences, 
too, sometimes with advantage, as very little may mean very much, as 
moving a pawn may free your queen and bishop for a checkmate. 

The company at the old Theatre Royal were about to rehearse 
‘* Arrah-na-Pogue,” then altered from the form in which it was first played. 
The opening scene, Glendalough by moonlight, had just been set; and 
though the moonlight was not at disposal, the scene itself was to us a 
perfect set, The laudation was general, and we quite settled it to our 
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own satisfaction that nothing could be improved, when on to the stage 
strolled a gentleman of notable and, pleasant appearance ; smilingly nodding 
recognitions, he came forward. 

‘‘ Very nice, indeed,”’ said he;‘* but you had better put your set 
piece behind fourth wing; the window down right, and a little off stage; 
the sections of round tower more on the oblique, or the light. from window 
will show the edge. Now bring your front. ground row forward a foot 
ano 4 bali. 

The surprise was complete; line and perspective took the eye in 
control ; a middle distance was generated ; objects previously unnoticed 
acquired importance, through hidden portions being brought to view, 
and the whole backing of the admired ruin gave to it a new dimension in 
the greater distance. of the valley of Glendalough, which now lay fully 
unrolled. 

Thus did Dion, the master magician of stage craft—Boucicault, one 
who to a great fund of creative work. added an incalculable store of valuable 
amendment and alteration, was, in intelligent change and detail, the great 
retoucher. 

To retouch, improve, amend, seemed with him an obsession; an 
ill-balanced picture was a torture; gas he disliked ; a dozen wax candles 
was his chosen light; even his name troubled him, and did not escape 
retouching. At. school he was Bourciquoit ; on his early productions it 
is Bourcicault; and later he expunged the letter “‘r’’—possibly to worry 
the Londoners. 

In appearance Dion was distinctly striking and attractive; both in 
style and physique he struck one as just right; well and fashionably 
dressed, nothing outré or loud; superficially, just a refined gentleman, 
and yet something more—the man apart—neat and trim he stood ; his 
overcoat or paletot of fine brown cloth was not then unusual, but his was 
slightly shorter in the skirts, and longer:in the cape, which fell gracefully, 
draped. his full arm length; his nether wear, not quite so wide as in- that 
peg-top period, which, with his small, well-booted feet, gave a balance 
which, combined with a smooth, graceful carriage, completed a very satis- 
factory ensemble. 

His ivory complexion, black moustache—close-clipped for painting. 
out at night—dark quizzical eyes, and tall silk hat, narrowed at the crown, 
would have appeared Parisienne to anyone who didn’t know his Dublin. 
At that time the war of eighteen seventy had Frenchified us all—‘‘ Elan ” 
was the aspiration, and the. city’s youth in Alpine hats, plumed with the 
entire tail of a black Spanish cockerel, bore themselves with an abandon 
quite continental and degagée, 

Dion, despite of many things, was_a typical Dubliner; his touch 
of brogue, a certain jauntiness usual at that time more than at present, 
his jackeen smile, almost smug, were of his. birthplace. . Born in Lower 
Gardiner Street, his mother, who had been known as the beautiful Miss 
Darley, cousin to Sir Frederick Darley, Chief Justice of Sydney, N.S. 
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‘Wales ; his father, Samuel Boucicault, being of French extraction. Yet, 
he was Irish of the Irish. 

: When at school, in Dr. Geoghegan’s Academy, we find him referred 
to as a “‘ very cantankerous youth; always considered clever, but a 
great romancer ”’—and also unquestionably plucky, who would, in-their 
usual corner of Stephen’s Green, oblige any of his comrades with fistic 
interchange, even though, they were mainly warriors in embryo, such as 
General Waddy of Alma and Inkerman distinction ; R. V. Boyle, who during 
the mutiny defended Arrah—not ‘‘ na Pogue ’’—but an important 
station in India; also Sir Henry de Bathe, Colonel Williams, and another, 
grim and tenacious as the best—the great war correspondent, Dr. Russell. 
All this fighting brood had experienced the pugnacity of Bourciquoit, and 
agree that black eyes were the classical shades of the gentle Geoghegan’s 
Academy. 

‘There is a record somewhere of poor Dion being sadly mauled, and 
by a mere civilian, too—one described as a big boy named Barton, after- 
wards famous as an Indian advocate; to fight was agreed. So Barton 
“put them up” to Dion arid Dion “‘ put them’’—no! only one— 
the judicial mind of Barton claimed vantage—-possibly as a civilian. So 
our Gallic-Gael went into the fight with one arm tied behind his back, and 
had the case been further pressed would very probably have tied at least 
two, and, though beaten, took his gruelling and put up such a fight as would 
have warmed the heart of Barrow or the fighting Tinman. 

As an actor Dion seemed to just miss being great; but in artistry he 
was unexcelled ; his characters were clean-cut cameos, perfect in outline 
and detail, but not so sufficiently deep as to round off their full dimensions ; 
he was pleasant, winning, but in dramatic or emotional passages he failed 
in impressiveness, compared, at least, with other actors, as in 4 Shaun the 
Post” and ** Myles.” ‘His “Conn the Shaughraun” was, however, unsur- 
passed in character and charm, not so boistérous nor humorous, but 
unequalled in its balanced perfection ; his “ Kerry” unapproachable, a flaw- 
less emerald, exquisite in its quiet play and subtle drollery. 

As an: author Boucicault is worthy of much more: consideration than 
he gets, The-abundance of his gathered work seems to have concealed 
his real values. Can't see the wood for the trees sort of thing. He 
certainly appropriated widely, but always to ‘‘ better the instruction.” 
A good idea spoilt was to him unendurable ; it must be mended, he must 
retouch, in doing which encouragement proved too strong to be resisted ; 
none protested—his own dainty grill or the contents of his gipsy pot, it 
mattered not; all smacked their lips; unctiously, regardless of whose yrey 
goose moulted the quills. 

That his “ Colleen Bawn”’ is indebted to Gerald Griffin is conceded. 
But to what extent’ The story: was a common property, a known fact. 
The authors deal with it from very different standpoints. The old 
dramatisation of ‘‘ The Collegians ’ is very ordinary—a wicked squire, 
deluded maid, the ‘‘ crature,’”’ and so on. Boucicault has cleared it of all 
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sordidness, coarseness; redeemed and humanised the characters, altered 
the theme and scheme, raised its tone, surrounded it with an atmosphere 
of romance, and so purified it as to earn unstinted admiration from those 
most competent to sit in judgment. 

Beerbohm Tree on seeing it asked, ‘‘ Why can’t we get our authors 
to write something like it now?” 

Charles Dickens, in “All the Year Round ’’, describes it as ‘‘ Ever fair 
and ever young. ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield’ o’ the stage.” 


The old play tottered for a few seasons through the smalls, and Boucs- 
cault’s, in all the great theatres, has held a commanding position for nigh 
on seventy years. 


There is no denying his audacity. What could be more daring than 
when at the Old Royal he presented a new comedy called ‘‘ Dennis O'Dowd,” 
which proved to be George Coleman’s popular comedy, ‘‘ John Bull’’¢ 
It was a shock to us all. Old Davy Byng, in particular, simply fumed, 
‘* D——d insolence! outrageous presumption! cheek ! fraud!” 

We played it, and then wondered. The comedy distinctly improved. 
Dennis Brulgruddery’s ‘‘ shebeen‘‘ became the village hotel, with the 
genial Dennis O’Dowd as the prosperous and no less humorous landlord. 
This, with many slight alterations, changing of absurd names, revising 
old jokes about stale beer, etc., altered the play so materially as to raise 
it from the level of character farce to the exalted region of high comedy. 
Rightly, or wrongly, the object was accomplished, audaciously, of course, 
but at the price of rather small change. 

Possibly by way of apology, Dion on the above occasion brought 
out young Charlie Stephenson, a most presentable young gentleman, 
whose father was director of the Alliance Gas Company. Soon after- 
wards Stephenson went to America, where he almost immediately took 
a leading position at the Union Square Theatre, became the matinee idol 
of New York, married the beautiful Kate Claxton, toured their company 
with huge success all through the States—‘‘ and lived happy ever after.” 


Before condemning Dion’s assimilating propensities it is as well to 
remember that if he gathered widely he gave as freely. He hardly troubled 
about fees or royalties. There are several cases which can be vouched 
for when he gave manuscripts and performing rights in successful plays, 
free of all charge, to such struggling managers as he thought deserving. 
It seems evident that adapting was play to him. Of original work he had 
done, at least, one man’s share. The rest was the amusement of an 
insistent worker. An unusual make-up would hold him gazing till he 
mentally filled it with a character. The name of one of the ballet ladies. 
catches his ear. 

“* What name was that?” he asks, anxiously. 

‘* Bonnie Kean, sir.’’ 


‘ Bonnie Kean, that’s nice, unusual,’”’ and he walked away repeating 
Bonnie Kean. 
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We expected to see the name in his next play, but never knew. The 
fact is we should take a very benevolent view in considering Dion. Ideas 
were to him as children; he found a crew of sturdy urchins, ill-kempt, 
stunted, bedraggled; his moral outlook was outraged; he repudiated 
their paternity; he adopted the brats, scrubbed, trimmed, bedizened 
them, cleansed them of all grossness, gaucheries, sordid vulgarity, and 
placed them in the limelight ; an admiration (as he would say) “to all 
behoulders.”” 

The royal prerogative of the great author was his: All things belong 
to whoever can make best use of them; a diamond, rough, uncut, in a 
Kaffir kraal, to be captured, ground, and polished till every facet shone. 

Scold who will, we cannot deny the fact that his methods have 
produced the best Irish plays; the best Scottish, ‘‘ Jennie Deans ’”’ ; the 
best American, ‘‘ The Octoroon,” and other plays, revived again and again 
in freshness and sap, vigorous as ever. His ‘‘ London Assurance ’-— 
selected especially for great gala performances; ‘‘ Louis the Eleventh,” 
and ‘‘ Corsican Brothers,” have stood beside Shakespeare and the classia 
cal plays in the programmes of every great actor of his time, from Charles 
Kean to Henry Irving. 

Dion’s clean and wholesome fare has, to multitudes in every quarter 
of the world, been a delight intellectual, a moral incentive, and an incal- 
culable aid to our national advancement. Our pride would be lowered, 
our dignity abated, should the name of Dion Boucicault be forgotten in 
the sociable city—Old Dublin. 


Call. 
By PATRICK KELLY. 


Below the road three bushes grow, 
The road along the sea ; 

An’ to the Star they ever blow, 
Those bushes old an’ three. 

Between the sea-wall an’ the sea 
Is ground of one to spare— 

When I am dead I’d wish to be 
Beside the old bush there. 


For I have loved the bushes well, 
The white road an’ the tide, 

An’ all the things that lived to tell 
A Power calm an’ wide— . 

That livéd between the sea an’ hill 
An’ made a picture fair 

To meet the Jilt of mountain rili 
An’ match the summer air. 


"Tis by myself I walk my way, 
"Tis by myself I’d lie ; 

I could not rest, as others may, 
Where others are, since I 

In twisted places queer an’ lone 
An’ lost to busy men, 

The only rests of life have known— 
In death I'd rest again, 


Below the road three bushes grow, 
The road along the sea; 
An’ should I lie by one, I know 
The passers-by for me, 
Or old or young, as they go on, 
Will not forget a pray’r— 
An’ maybe say: ‘‘ The soul that’s gone 
Had call to somethin’ there.” 


Driftwood." 
A Comedy in One Act. 


By SEUMAS O’KELLY, 


Persons : 
George Drake v8 .. A Dramatist. 
Mrs. Drake otis .. His Wife, an Actress. 
Maurice Hamlyn .. .. An Actor. 
Kendal Nugent... se A. Critic: 
Mrs. Nugent - .. His Wife that was. 


A Maid Servant. 


The action takes place in a room in Drake’s house in a city suburb ; 
present time. 


(Mrs. Drake, a tall, handsome woman, is drawn up in o dramatic pose 
at the fireplace, her fine eyes scornful as they regard Drake. The woman's 
bosom is heaving quickly, like one who has been through an emotional scene. 
Drake is forty-five, stout, somewhat careless as to dress, a strained look on his 
plump, pale face. He is standingin the middle of the room, his attitude one of 
appeal to his wife, He makes an awkward movement with an outstretched 
arm, turns away from her, moves slowly to the other side of the room, and 
sinks into a chair with a very heavy sigh, his fat hands holding his bowed 
large head. Mrs. Drake speaks in tense dramutic manner; Drake’s tone 
not so tense, and a little strained in trying to keep up with her.) 


Mrs. Drake—Well, have you got nothing to say to it all ¢ 

Drake—Nothing—and everything. 

Mrs. Drake—Which is an admission that all I have said, everything 
I have charged against you, is true. 

Drake—My God, Edith, what a child of life I have been after all ! 

Mrs. Drake—Yes, you who flattered yourself on your shrewd judg- 
ment of men and women, you who had a swift insight into character, you 
whose intuition was often inspiration, you who had even humour. 


-_ 
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Drake—I who had rich talents, maybe a divine spark of genius, I 
who could afford to stand above ambitions that most men strove to reach— 
I know now that I have been as some guileless traveller on an unknown 
desert suddenly overwhelmed by a blinding whirl of burning sands. 

Mrs. Drake—And I was not even a pendant to your talents; I never 
touched the fringe of your genius. 

Drake—These were personal and sacred things to me. 

Mrs. Drake—I had no place in them. There was no room for me in 
your inner, deep, quiet life—the only part of you that was worth while. 

Drake—You were free to cultivate your personal tastes, to develop 
your own interests; you had perfect liberty. 

Mrs. Drake—That liberty was a bondage. The liberty that I craved 
was the right to share your life in everything. 

Drake—I gave you all that seemed reasonable to a man to give. 

Mrs. Drake—‘‘ That seemed reasonable to a man to give!” That 
ss the source of all my unhappiness, the miserable ten years of the grinning 
hypocrisy we have labelled ‘* our married life!” 

Drake—In what have I failed you ¢ 

Mrs. Drake—You failed to meet my complete surrender by your 
complete surrender, for it was only by a mutual sacrifice that we could 
have accomplished a fusion of the spirit, a complete soul-clasp, a lasting 
union. 

Drake—Men build sanctuaries in their own minds, shrines where they 
may worship in secret according to the faith—or the fantasies—that are 
in them. 

Mrs. Drake—Your sanctuary was fashioned in your intellect, and I 
dared not enter it; that was the shrine at which I was not worthy to 
kneel in worship by your side . . . I, in short, Lionel, I was the ignorant 
little woman 

Drake—I protest against that ! 

Mrs. Drake—It is not the least use for you todoso. I realise perfectly 
now that I was the woman you carefully selected as mate because you felt 
I was the most likely to fulfil your ideal of married life. 

Drake—I deny that, even if I do admit that it never struck me to 
consider you intellectually. 

Mrs. Drake—Having been intellectually put outside of your life, I 
could only be entertained on another score. 

Drake—You came to me as willingly as I went to you. 

Mrs. Drake—I am sorry to say that, obeying a tradition that has long 
clanked like a chain by the side of my sex, I allowed you to take me at 
the valuation that marches like a conqueror with your sex, 

Drake—You speak of sacred things as if you were weighing mer- 
chandise in the market. 

Mrs. Drake—And what more was our marriage? Into the scales 
on one side I threw everything—my enthusiasms, my youth, my 
individuality, my beauty, my body, my soul—everything spiritually and 
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physically ; and into the other scale you lowered as much and reserved as 
much as seemed good to you. In this I was the average female spend- 
thrift ; you the usual stolid male god accepting the sacrifice in the ordinary 
way of sacred business. 

Drake—Edith, you have been as a revelation to me to-day. I cannot 
recognize in the thing of emotional uprising I see before me the same 
woman who for ten years has played the part of wife in this house, content 
and happy in all the demands of a mother’s business. 

Mrs. Drake—I am no longer content. I have not been happy ever 
since I realized that our marriage was a contract to keep up a mere social 
convention, And, as I have told you, I have made up my mind to break 
a contract that is no longer a sacred thing in my eyes. 

Drake—You mean— 

Mrs. Drake—What I have already told you—that to-day—now— 
I leave this house, to separate from you, to live apart, to cast from me 
shackles that have become intolerable. There is an end to our entente 
cordiale. 

Drake—That is the one fact that I grasp and still cannot realize— 
that you, my wife, Edith, should even think of such an act. My 
God, it strikes me like the hot sand in the desert, blinding, staggering . . . 
(springing up) Edith, I cannot believe it. This is some wild impulse, 
the outcome of passing hysteria. 

Mrs. Drake—No, it is not, Lionel. Listen to me. Let us sit 
down. I will speak to you quietly. (He sits down ; she leans on back of 
armchair facing him). For ten years now this thing has been growing, 
smouldering like a hidden fire. 

Drake—Why did you not speak of it¢ I would have helped you to 
check—to quench 

Mrs. Drake—You could not. It had to be met by myself alone ; it 
was part of my life,.a personal thing, inherent, and I failed to subdue it. 

Drake—How horrible ! 

Mrs. Drake—Yes, horrible, a prolonged torture to me while the 
struggle lasted. When I realized that it was inevitable I did not suffer 
so much. I even grew to take a sort. of secret pleasure in looking upon 
the coming wreck of our married life. 

Drake—That was mental morbidity. 

Mrs. Drake—I know it was. It led even to morbid habits. (She 
sits on armchair.) You know that river-side where we used to stray in 
the old days—the sloping bank on which the primroses were very 
early—the little hill where the wild violets were gathered: (She 
laughs a little ironically.) 

Drake (moodily)—Yes, I remember. 

Mrs. Drake—I got into the habit of going there again, alone, sitting 
in the sun and waiting for the twilight—looking into the river, and 
knowing that I was gazing into my own life. How strange the river 
had become ! 
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Drake—The symbol is not clear to me. 

Mrs. Drake—To me it was very clear. For one thing it is a tidal 
river. 

Drake—Yes. 

Mrs. Drake—It has a very gradual rise. It is a noiseless river, gentle, 
but so remorseless at the flood-tide, a dark sweep of water fascinating 
when seen in the half light, obeying the law of some eternal, remote, hidden. 
cosmic force. 

Drake—Yes, but 

Mrs. Drake—Do you remember the old dam with the narrow foot- 
bridge across it ¢ 

Drake—Of course. 

Mrs. Drake—The place where you always held my hand while we 
crossed over the creaking timbers ¢ 

Drake—I remember, quite well. 

Mrs. Drake—The tide was always rising and falling about that poor 
structure—caressing it, lapping it about, and so stealthily eating it away ! 
I knew that some time that dam would give away under the pressure of 
the eternal water. One day I trembled as I stood on the bank. 

Drake—Trembled ! Why ¢ 

Mrs. Drake—Because the time had come. 

Drake—Why, what do you mean, Edith ¢ 

Mrs. Drake—The old dam, groaning for some time, went to pieces 


before my eyes. I watched the last beam sag and snap. “spp el Otte! 
you could not believe how sodden the old thing had been. Cie wonder 
was it had held out so long. ... It was no use at all . 


Drake—I really don’t see 

Mrs. Drake—But it had held back many things on the river, and as. 
it crashed down they bounded out, joyous, with new energy, and off they 
were, borne on a tide they had waited for so long ! 

Drake—What has all this got to do with you ¢ 

Mrs. Drake (rising)—I am no longer ‘a vessel in harbour ; I, too, am 
bound for a larger, a freer life. The old structure that held me back no: 
longer exists. The dam-that symbolised all my limitations is gone. The 
wonder to me now is that it held out so long. It was sodden as a super- 
structure, no use at all! I don’t wonder that you held my hand in fear as 
we crossed it over . . . a thing that now is only a handful of crumbled 
dust tossed up, ironically enough, on a bank where the lips of lovers meet. 

Drake—And what do you see beyond it ¢ 

Mrs. Drake—Emancipation, progress, freedom. 

Drake (rising)—Freedom, indeed! A ship’ leaving harbour! ... 
Driftwood, that is what you are, a thing without purpose or direction, a 
prey to every wind that blows, to every wave that lashes. . . . Poor river 
driftwood rushed out to be cast upon unheeding seas,'a vessel rudderless, 
undirected, its endless voyages a blind seeking for the haven whence once 
it set sail. 
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Mrs. Drake—Phrases, prophecies of evil, that is all you have to offer 
me, Lionel. They do not move me in the least. 

: Drake—Edith, Edith, come down to realities, take the world as it is. 

What are you to'\do¢ What have you to expect when you leave this house 

except a miserable struggle, poverty, degradation ¢ 

Mrs. Drake—Luionel, it is so very like you to take up an attitude of 
mental detachment with regard to me. You long to think of me, to talk 
of me, as if I were already a social problem, ah outcast, and worse, a subject 
for all the conventional quack remedies ! 

Drake—I cannot help feeling that’ you are ill-equipped to face the 
battle of life alone. 

Mrs. Drake—Don’t imagine that I have gone through ten years of 
mental struggle, of development, and still remained a helpless woman. 
I am tough human stuff now. I have spoken to you frankly, openly, have 
T not ¢ 

Drake—Frankly and openly, yes. 

Mrs. Drake—For the first time in our lives we have faced each other 
and spoken with some concern for the truth, and for the first time in our 
lives we have met on a basis of some equality. Is that not so? 

Drake—lIt may be so. 

Mrs. Drake—And it has been such a shock to you that you ‘say you 
are as some unsuspecting traveller on an unknown desert suddenly over- 
whelmed by a blinding storm of burning sands—scorched, I suppose, by 
the truth: I can say no more than that. ... Now, I go. (She puts a 
dark cloak about her and turns to leave the room, hesitates, then goes to him, 
putting out her hand.) As we have lived so let us part according to the 
conventions. Good-bye, Lionel. 

_ Drake (after a mental struggle, shaking hands)—Good-bye. (She 
walks towards the door. He takes a quick step after her.) Edith, Edith ! 

Mrs. Drake (stopping, but without turning back)—Yes ¢ 

Drake—I read something in your eyes just now. ... That last look. 

Mrs. Drake—What of it ¢ 

Drake—It makes me mistrust this self-revelation. 

Mrs. Drake—You are at liberty to do so. 

Drake—And.: casts doubt on your frankness. 

Mrs. Drake—That I cannot help. 

Drake—You have not been as open with me as you say. 

Mrs. Drake—I have given you my mind. 

Drake—No, not completely ; you are holding back something. 

Mrs. Drake—Nothing. 

Drake—Your confession has been a subtle concealment. It has 
been a half truth, a half lie. 

Mrs. Drake—Suspicion has already taken up duty in your mind. 
Later she will be relieved by Remorse. 

Drake (striding to her, grasping her arm)—You are deceiving me. I 
saw it in your eyes just now. Where are you going ¢ 
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Mrs. Drake—I am going from this house—from you. 

Drake—For what¢ For wheres For whom? I have the right to 
demand. 

Mrs. Drake—Oh, I understand. I am already suspect according 
to the tradition. 

Drake—Where do you go¢ 

Mrs. Drake—You believe that I fly to the arms of a lover, some 
palpitating protector who desires me even as you once desired me¢ I had 
hoped to escape such miserable reproaches. 

Drake—You have not answered me. Where do you go¢ 

Mrs. Drake—I go from you—that is sufficient. 

Drake—What have you said of the river? (Mrs. Drake is involun- 
tarily startled.) What fascination has it had for you? 

Mrs. Drake (cowering)—Let me go. 

Drake—What spell has it cast upon yous (She gives a little frightened 
cry.) Why have you been brooding over the water in the half light ¢ 
(She endeavours to break from him, but he holds her arm.) 

Mrs. Drake—Let me go. I have told you everything. 

Drake—There is fear in your voice, terror in your trembling body. 
The rivers of the world have known driftwood such as you. My 
God, Edith, what do you mean, what desperate purpose is this ¢ 

Mrs. Drake (putting her free hand to her head, speaking like one trying 
to remember something)—I do not go—I do not care—no—I do not fear 

Drake (dropping her arm suddenly, and, instead of the high strung manner, 
speaking in tones of some irritation)—That is not the speech. You are 
going off the track again. 

Mrs. Drake (in an altered tone, too)\—The cue, give me the cue ! 

Drake (taking up her arm, resuming the former position and manner)— 
My God, Edith, what do you mean, what desperate purpose 
is this? 

Mrs. Drake (covering her eyes with her hand)—If I go forth alone 


now: 

Drake—No, that’s not it. ‘‘ The driftwood known ’’—— 

Mrs. Drake—Yes, I have it now—‘' The driftwood known by the 
rivers of the world ’’—no, that’s not it—I can’t remember—what is it ¢ 

Drake—You have driven the words from my memory, too; con- 
fused me. 

Mrs. Drake—I always hated that speech. . . . George, get the ’script, 
quick ! 

Drake (flinging her arm from him, disgusted)—A complete breakdown ! 
*Pon my soul, Mary, this is most annoying. 

Mrs. Drake (tapping the ground with her foot impatiently)—The ’script, 
get the ’script ! 

Drake—Where is it ¢ 

Mrs. Drake—You yourself had it last. It was in your hands an 
hour ago. 
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Drake—I believe it was. I think I put it here. (He fumbles in the 
drawer of a writing desk.) Wo, it’s not here. I wonder where the devil 
I put it? 

Mrs. Drake—I know. 

Drake—Where ¢ 

Mrs. Drake—You took it out into the garden and buried it in the 
belief you were putting in some fertiliser for your roses. 

Drake—You’re awfully clever, aren’t you ¢ 

Mrs. Drake—No, but I’ll tell you what I am—I’m dead tired, George. 
(She removes the dark cloak and throws it on the back of a chair.) That 
is the third rehearsal we have had this evening, and that play of yours is 
no joke at all—one long agony of a tense strain from start to finish. 

Drake—Well, the thread of the action is snapped now. 

Mrs. Drake—Completely. 

Drake—And I told you over and over again that if that play is to get 
a chance it must go off like a catapult right from the start. 

Mrs. Drake—I am doing my best. I can do no more. (They both 
sit down, tired-looking, partly turned away from each other.) 

Drake—It’s a wretched thing of you, Mary, always breaking down 
at much the same place. You really ought to make yourself up in the 
text. 

Mrs. Drake (with a sigh)—My poor head! How it aches! 

Drake—And I won't have any fluffing or gagging or cutting in that 
play, understand that. I demand respect for artistic work. 

Mrs. Drake—Oh, for heaven’s sake don’t begin to nag. (She lights 
a cigarette.) 

Drake—You must remember that my reputation as an author is 
involved in the production of Driftwood. 

Mrs. Drake—And you might remember that I shan’t, thank heaven, 
have to play with you. You’re simply a wretched Lionel. I have a 
disgusting feeling that I’m all the time pulling you along by the beard. 

Drake—I don’t pretend to be an actor. 

Mrs. Drake—When I have Maurice Hamlyn to see the thing through 
with me it’ll go off like a catapult all right. 

Drake (rubbing his hands, more cheerful)—Ah, Hamlyn will be splendid, 
I know, a first-rate man. I wonder why he has not turned up: He 
promised to come for an informal little rehearsal. 

Mrs. Drake—Maurice Hamlyn and punctuality have been at daggers 
drawn all their lives. It’s a desperate business between them. 

Drake—I often marvelled how he can do such fine things. Now, 
he’ll simply get inside the skin of Lionel in Driftwood and make him live. 

Mrs. Drake—That’s his business. 

Drake—It’s not business, its temperament, the genius to catch up 
the psychology of that play and 

Mrs. Drake—And hand it out over the footlights to the audience. 
In other words, he’ll deliver the goods. 
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Drake—Well, that’s a way of saying it, but . . . I don’t like your 
style, Mary. 

Mrs. Drake (turning to him with more interest)—Tell me this, George 
—what is psychology ¢ 

Drake—What a question to ask! You might as well ask me to explain 
what electricity is. 

Mrs..Drake—Then psychology is electrical ¢ 

Drake (wheeling his chair about and speaking with increased relish)— 
In a play it is, and I can say all I have in my heart for it when I tell you 
that I’d cut off and sell the last button on my last shirt for one touch of 
psychology in my plays. 

Mrs. Drake—How heroic, George—especially if you cut off the button 
with a hedge clippers while you stood dramatically in a high wind .. . 
Like Ajax invoking the lightning. 

Drake—Do try to be serious, like a good girl. 

Mrs. Drake—But do people in real life behave so deadly seriously 
as you write of them: Now, that scene from Driftwood—I can’t imagine 
that happening. 

Drake—Well, I can, and only I did, it could never have been written. 

Mrs. Drake—Suppose some day, George, that I did a mental tango 
like Edith, and, as a result, made up my mind to chuck yous (Drake 
laughs harshly.) What are you laughing at ¢ 

Drake—I can’t help my sense of humour, can I¢ 

Mrs. Drake—No, but you might do something to mend your manners. 

Drake—Forgive me, Mary; that’s a good girl. Goon. You were 
saying ¢ 

Mrs. Drake—I was mentioning that if some day I considered it worth 
while to abandon you, I would as soon think of talking like the woman in 
your play as I would of performing on a trapeze. 

Drake—No, I don’t suppose you’d make any fuss about the break- 
up of a spiritual union. It would be rather out of your sphere. 

Mrs. Drake—It would, indeed. I could never come down to that. 

Drake—But why not: You women never give any reasons for your 
opinions. 

Mrs. Drake—Because, for one thing, if I saw you standing before 
me—you, George, in your forty-fourth year, with your plump face, your 
good-natured mouth, your weak eyes, and your stubborn nose—the 
absurdity of it all would be too much for me. I should have to sit down 
and laugh until I cried. 

Drake—As I expected ; you would be too concerned with the obvious 
to give any thought to the things of the spirit. 

Mrs. Drake—How on earth could I talk to you about a soul-clasp 
after we had been ten years back-to-back, fighting like a pair of good 
fellows the whole world on your salary ¢ 

Drake—You're down to salary now ! 
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Mrs. Drake—How could I have the heart to rake up the things of 
_ the spirit after a stern but successful course of training in domestic leger- 
demain with your sovereigns, George ¢ 

Drake—Mon Dieu ! 

Mrs. Drake—How could a woman of my serious accomplishments 
flap a ridiculous pair of imaginary wings while I talked mere celestial 
fluff ¢ 

Drake—Mary ! 

Mrs. Drake—Finally, how could a woman called Mary address a man 
named Drake as if he were her superior astral body? (She snaps her 
fingers at him, then puffs at her cigarette.) 

Drake—But you are not everybody, my dear. You are only one 
human circumstance. The woman I was concerned with was an emotional 
sort of person, the product of a different environment, driftwood in another 
stream. 

Mrs. Drake—I have no hope of ever meeting her likes. All the 
married women I know stick like leeches to their captives. 

Drake—What, you mean to say there is never a domestic break-up 
in this world ¢ 

Mrs. Drake—Women on the stage do it now and again, I suppose, 
from pure force of habit and dint of rehearsals. I notice they always go 
off in the play in evening dress, at a late hour of the night, and in high 
fettle. You have kept well to the conventions, George. 

Drake—Y our outlook is restricted, and, I am afraid, just commonplace. 
I say it with ail due respect. 

Mrs. Drake—The only one woman on earth I ever met who took a 
profound pleasure in describing the details of her separation from her 
husband was Mrs. Jones. 

Drake—The charwoman ¢ 

Mrs. Drake—Yes. 

Drake—I believe it was great ¢ 

Mrs. Drake—Epic, leaving behind it a whole district of broken upper 
windows, a sack full of red hair, many fine teeth, and some of the greatest 
black eyes known to history. 

Drake—She got her man down all right in the end, I understand ¢ 

Mrs. Drake—She did—he was discovered in the cellar where he 
had first wooed her—and she lived happy ever afterwards. 

Drake—Well, that was Mr. and Mrs. Jones’ way of doing it. I knew 
avery decent fellow, too, a butcher, who, in a period of business depression 
and in order to keep his hand in, slit his wife’s windpipe. All that is 
very good in its way, but, not being a police magistrate, 1t does not 
interest me. 

Mrs. Drake—I wonder what our way of doing it shall be, George, 
if we should ever do it ¢ 

Drake (testily)—Don’t be ridiculous, Mary. You can talk moré 
nonsense in an evening than anybody I have ever met. 
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Mrs. Drake (laughing with hearty enjoyment)—Well, well, George, 
you are the funny little man, sure enough ! 

Drake—Oh, am I, indeed ¢ 

Mrs. Drake—You are, especially when you get waxy. I always 
enjoy you when you get waxy. 

Drake (still more testily)—Are the children gone to bed yet ¢ 

Mrs. Drake—Long ago. 

Drake—What about the ’script ? 

Mrs. Drake—What about it yourself ¢ 

Drake—Where is it ¢ 

Mrs. Drake—How should I know ¢ 

Drake—It did not fly out through the window, I suppose ¢ 

Mrs. Drake—I don’t suppose it had inspiration enough for that. 

Drake (angrily)—Well, whether it had or it hadn’t, get it. 

Mrs. Drake—I don’t want it at all. 

Drake—You want very badly to get that speech into your head and 
hold it there, if you have brains enough. 

Mrs. Drake—It would be much better if that speech were cut. 

Drake—That is not my opinion. 

Mrs. Drake—It’s quite unnecessary, and so obscure 

Drake (jumping up)—What about my coffees Am I to get my coffee 
to-night ¢ 


(An electric bell rings outside.) 

Mrs. Drake (rising)—Ah, there is Maurice Hamlyn at last, the young 
man who can make morbid plays live when he’s working on his contract 
on the stage; the young man who can play the distracted husband as 
nobody else can play it, and who, off the stage, falls in love at least 
once a month! 

(Hamlyn’s voice is heard outside, and the maid shows him in. He 
is a man of 36, looking younger, well groomed, in high spirits, rather 
excited, and comes bustling into the room.) 

Hamlyn—Mrs. Drake, won’t you forgive me? ... Drake, I’m 
awfully sorry for this belated appearance. If you only knew the reason, 
you'd forgive me—’pon my soul, you would. _ 

Drake—It’s all right, my friend, Iforgive. We were just discussing 

Mrs. Drake—Psychology. 

Hamlyn—What I should expect in a house like this, where the artistic 
spirit must ever be seeking self-expression. And, ’pon my soul, Drake, 
that reminds me. Your play is fine—fine. 

Drake—You like it ¢ 

Hamlyn—Like it! I should think so. It gives me a magnificent 
opportunity. 

Drake—I'm so pleased to hear that from you. 

Hamlyn—I don’t care what anybody says. Driftwood is bed-rock 
truth, absolute life. I can feel that play, its grip, its realism, the blood 
pulsing through every vein of it, 
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Drake—I'm glad it appeals to you that way, Maurice, for I know you 
can make it. What about the little rehearsal with Mrs. Drake? Mary, 
for heaven’s sake, run and get the ’script. 

Mrs. Drake—All right, I shall look up all the old haunts. (Exit.) 
(The two men sit down.) 

Hamlyn—'You'll pardon me, Drake, but would you mind if we 
postponed the rehearsal? I feel a bit—well, peculiar—excited—to-night. 
(He laughs uneasily.) 

Drake—If you don’t wish to, of course—— 

Hamlyn—I know it’s slack of me, of course, but the fact is I could 
scarcely go through with it just now... my nerves... if you only 
knew the reason... To tell you the truth, Drake . . . I didn’t want 
to pretend before your wife . . . I’ve a horror of women laughing at me . . 
I wouldn’t pretend to her for worlds. (He laughs uneasily again.) 

Drake—Yes ¢ 

Hamlyn—The fact is, Drake, I was out a little way into the country 
this evening . . . up in the hills . . . a little mission, you know. (He 
springs up.) Ah, by God, Drake, I can’t sit down. If I had a pair of 
wings I should be up in the sky like a lark this moment. 

Drake—I thought you looked a little animated, Hamlyn. 

Hamlyn—lIt was simply heavenly out in the glorious hills this evening. 
Such a sky ...and a sunset... then the stars! Never before, 
Drake, did I realise such things or imagine that there was in life all that 
magic. Honest to goodness, when I was coming down the road alone 
afterwards, and looked out over the brooding country, I realised the 
strangest things—they flooded my whole being. 

Drake—You interest me very much, Maurice. You realised things 
about . . . about the play . . . about Driftwood ¢ 

‘Hamlyn—No, no! I saw the woods, the hills, the distant city, the 
spread of endless fields, a long slash of sea striking into them like the blade 
of a bright sword. And over it all the sky, an immense vivid sky, a great 
live thing lying exhausted and very still after the crimson passion of the 
sunset. And already out from its purple womb were being born all the 
living stars, millions of them. I could not help it—I threw up my arms 
to all that immensity and cried out. There was not a sound in the place, 
and yet the whole heavens was filled with music, music of joy and thanks- 
giving and eternal delight, such music as you can’t imagine, Drake. 

Drake—No ... I don’t think Ican. You see, Driftwood 

Hamlyn—And I was part of it all; that great immensity was in no 
way remote from me. I was in the stupendous companionship, I had my 
place in that saga of creation ; I was a friend of the farthest star known 
in all space, with the most dazzling of the planets I was a fellow-traveller. 
There was a shout of welcome for me in every sphere, my name rang in 
the rhythm that was as mighty as Time itself. I folded all the immensities 
like a gift to my breast. 

Drake—Why, what in the name of heaven happened you, Hamlyn ¢ 
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Hamlyn—The fact is... but it’s ridiculous . . . you'll laugh at 
me, I know. 
Drake—Indeed, I won’t. I have never seen you in such deadly earnest 
before. Why, you have talked like a poet. Perhaps the play .. . ¢ 
(Enter Mrs. Drake, the ’script in her hand.) 
Hamlyn—Not a word, Drake. I'll explain it all later on. (He hums, 
walking about, forgetful of the others.) 
Mrs. Drake—Well, I’ve got it . . . Found it in the coal scuttle . . . 
There’s Driftwood for you, George. 
(She gives the ’script, then suddenly notices Hamlyn’s abstraction. 
He takes a few little steps of a dance as he hums. She looks at her 
husband ; he shrugs his shoulders. She returns to a scrutiny of Hamlyn, 
her head a little to one side, then walks to him quickly, slapping him 
. on the back. Hamlyn wheels round, pulling himself together.) 
Mrs. Drake—Maurice, what’s the matter with you ¢ 
Hamlyn—Why, nothing, Mrs. Drake . . . I was just thinking .. . 
thinking what a fine play Driftwood was, how splendidly I can play the 
morbid husband. It’s life . . . it’s sap of the human tree... 
Mrs. Drake—You were thinking nothing of the sort. Tell me, my 
fine fellow, where have you been this evening ¢ 
Hamlyn—Oh, for a stroll, a little constitutional. 
Mrs. Drake—Do you usually ‘‘ stroll ” for the nearest hill when you 
go for a little constitutional ¢ 
Hamlyn—Why, who told you I was on a hill ¢ 
Mrs. Drake—The sprig of heather in your button-hole, and then 
your coat sleeves... (taking one of them up)... look at that... 
Dotted with the furry prickles . . . You’re thorns all over, a veritable 
porcupine .. . Were you all alone, Maurice ¢ 
Hamlyn—Part of the time—yes. 
Mrs. Drake—But.the other part of the times I know! 
Hamlyn—You can’t possibly—you didn’t see me—there was nobody 
about 
Mrs. Drake—Three on the left shoulder, and a whole bunch on the 
right. Oh, Maurice ! 
Hamlyn—What on earth 
Mrs. Drake-—I can’t believe it. She’s so prim. You must be 
engaged to be married—you are engaged to be married. 
Hamiyn—Why, how in thunder—— 
Mrs. Drake—And to Annie Wade... You've captured Annie 
Wade ! : 
Hamlyn—Well, of all the—how in heaven’s name—I never opened 
my lips to a living sinner about it. How in thunder did you know ¢ 
Mrs. Drake—Guesswork—intuition—psychology —and' three red 
hairs on your left shoulder, and a whole bunch of red hairs on your right 
shoulder. Maurice, let me congratulate you. I’m delighted, delighted ! 
(She shakes his hand.) 
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Drake (also going to him)—-Well, I am the stupid person, sure enough ! 
So that is the explanation of the epic up on the hills ... My dear 
fellow, congratulations. A charming girl, a delightful young girl, I 
can’t say how pleased I am. 

Hamlyn—Thanks, Drake, thanks ; it’s very nice of both of you. I 
must tell Annie... I really don’t know what to say. I 

Mrs. Drake—lIf you take my advice you’ll say nothing at all. You're 
a good fellow and a clever fellow, Maurice, and we're all very glad. 

Drake—Very glad, indeed. 

Mrs. Drake—What about Driftwood? What about the morbid 
husband—the man who loses his wifey It’s yourself can do that to 
perfection, Maurice. You'll make Driftwood .. . 

Hamlyn—Driftwood be d I beg your pardon, Drake, I didn’t 
mean that. I think it’s bound to go splendidly, splendidly. As I said 
before, it’s absolute truth, close as skin to life and drum-tight as drama. 

Mrs. Drake—And the rehearsal ¢ 

Drake—Hamlyn is not in the mood for a rehearsal to-night. I can 
quite understand. 

Hamlyn—No, I’m not in the mood to-night. In fact, I don’t know 
what to do to-night... I think, perhaps, I might sing a song... 
something very lyrical . . . Would you mind, Mrs. Drake ¢ 

Mrs. Drake (going to piano to accompany him)—All right, very 
pleased. What shall it be? . 

Hamlyn—One of our old favourites. ‘‘ The Lark in oat Air.” 
(Mrs. Drake looks for the song in the music rack.) 

Drake (who has taken up the ’script of ‘‘ Driftwood” and sits nursing 
it impatiently the other side of the reom)—A charming love song, one of 
Ferguson’s best lyrics ... So you think Driftwood will go, Maurice ¢ 

Hamlyn—I am sure of it—in fact, I don’t know any part I was ever 
so eager to tackle. There are some speeches I am very fond of, for 
instance 

Drake (beaming)—Yes, yes, Maurice 

Hamlyn (striking an attitude, and speaking with dramatic effect)—‘‘ My 
God, Edith, what a child of life I have been after all . . . I who had rich 
talents, maybe a divine spark of genius, I who could afford to stand above 
the ambitions that most men strove to reach—I know now I have been as 
some gtiileless traveller on an unknown desert (He hesitates.) 

Drake (prompting)—-Suddenly overwhelmed—— 

Hamlyn—Suddeniy overwhelmed by a blinding whirl of burning 
sands.” ... That’s what I call a speech, dialogue with a punch to it! 
I’m mad to do the morbid husband ! 

Mrs. Drake (propping music on piano and playing the opening bars of 
‘* The Lark in Clear Air ’)—Here we are... Come, Maurice, don’t 
bother about groaning husbands and moaning wives... ‘* Deliver your 
soul of song.” (As Hamlyn approaches the piano the electric bell rings 
sharply outside.) 
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Drake (looking at his watch)—Ah, that’s Kendal Nugent. Always 
punctual to a tick. 

Hamlyn—Kendal Nugent, the critic ¢ 

Drake—Yes, I sent him the play for his opinion. He promised to 
come to-night. 

Hams yn-—Then I won’t ed couldn’t sing—— 

Mrs. Drake—Nonsense. 

Hamlyn—Not before that sleek old ruffian with his cynical face .. . 
I hate that man above all living and dead things ... Heandhiswife... 
Ugh ! it’s sickening, disgusting . . . a rotten story. 

Drake—What is ¢ 

Hamlyn—Haven’t you heard ¢ 

Drake—Heard what ¢ 

(The maid shows Kendal Nugent in. He is beyond middle life, 
spare, serious, and a little peevish in his manner, professional in 
appearance.) 

Nugent (shaking hands)—Ah, Mrs. Drake, how-do-you-do; my 
respects to you, Drake. (He bows to Hamlyn, who returns the salute, both 
frigid and polite.) I hope I have not disturbed the evening’s proceedings ¢ 

Drake—Not at all, Nugent. Sit down. 

Mrs. Drake—We were to have a little music 

Hamlyn—Were it not that I had to tear myself away ... Good 
evening, Drake. (He shakes hands with Drake.) 

Mrs. Drake—I will see you out, Maurice. 

Hamlyn—Thanks. (He bows again to Nugent, who returns the curtsey 
with deliberation, hostility implied on both sides. Exeunt Hamlyn and Mrs. 
Drake.) 

Drake—Now, Nugent, sit down after that silent growl at Hamlyn. 

Nugent—He barked first. (They sit down.) 

Drake—You got the play ¢ 

Nugent—Yes, thanks for sending it. 

Drake—Have you had time to look it over ¢ 

Nugent—Oh, yes. 

Drake—Well, what’s the judgment ¢ 

Nugent—Frankly, Drake, 1 don’t like it. 

Drake—No ! 

Nugent—No; If came to speak «to you as openly as ever ... I 
think Driftwood is not good; in fact, that it is not alone bad, but very bad. 

Drake—Um ! that’s rather a sharp opening. 

Nugent—-I consider it the poorest thing you have ever done. 

Drake (trying to control his resentment)—Well, dissect it, take it to 
pieces, analyse it. You know of oid I can stand criticism. 

Nugent—Is there really a necessity for analysis, Drake ¢ 

Drake—I should certainly say there is. 

Nugent—The play deals with a domestic collapse. The theme is 
old as drama itself. It began at the beginning in the booths at the country 
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fairs. I can envy the enjoyment of the yokels as they sat smacking their 
thick lips or showing their yellow teeth while they followed the squabble 
between Punch and Judy. That show has gone on ever since in varying 
degrees, handled as the generations came and passed by, great and 
small, All drama of that kind is only a glorified Punch and Judy show. 

Drake—That sort of argument is a little far-fetched, don’t you think ¢ 
After all, everything has a remote ancestry, and all drama is derivative. 

Nugent—-But some drama is so derivative that it is all ancestry. 

Drake—You should take the play in its modern setting, judge it as 
an expression of a living social problem, as applied to present-day 
conditions. 

Nugent—Don’t you think Henrik Ibsen covered the ground fairly 
well for modern purposes in his social dramas ¢ 

Drake—There you go again! King Charles’ head! Ibsen! 

Nugent—Why not: Is there anything wrong with Ibsen ¢ 

Drake—There is nothing wrong with Ibsen as Ibsen, but there is 
something wrong and something pervert about the bogey that men like 
you try to make of his genius. You set up the Norwegian as sort of a 
scarecrow to frighten all growing dramatic Europe, and when you do that 
he is no longer Ibsen, but a monstrosity. 

Nugent—-My dear fellow, I only suggested that he had written certain 
social dramas. Now, however, that you do bridle at the suggestion, I 
shall say what I do think of Ibsen in his social dramas. 

Drake—Go on, let us have it; use him as a cudgel to knock my 
brains out. 

Nugent—Whenever I think of the Ibsen plays I get a sense of great 
and terrible quietude. I see a long ballroom curiously lighted, ghostly 
palms throwing a faint reflection on the polished floors. There is the 
scent of hot-house flowers, the low music of a hidden band playing waltz- 
time tunes, seductive, sensuous. The sound of the slippered feet of the 
swaying dancers is scarcely audible on the floor. And while they dance 
the human drama develops, never obtruding itself, but there as distinctly 
and certainly as the music or the scent of the flowers, bubbling up at 
odd moments and haunting one like the motif in a Wagner Opera. 

Drake—Very good. 

Nugent—When the drama is over it is all as complete, as inevitable, 
as inexorable, as the drooping and death of the flowers in the delicately- 
wrought vases or the guttering out of the candles in the candelabra .. . 
That is the way I always think of the Ibsen social dramas. 

Drake—I have nothing to object to in all that. 

Nugent—But when I see somebody else coming along over the Ibsen 
tracks, when out.on the polished ballroom floor there comes snorting and 
labouring 2 heavy draught-horse, every thump of the immense hairy 
fetlocks shaking the whole fabric to pieces, my impulse is always to whip 
him off ... I don’t, of course, say all this with any particular reference 
to your work, Drake. 
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Drake—I should hope not, because I was going to say that whenever 
I think of modern dramatic criticism I see a dirty waste piece of barren 
ground on the outskirts of a city. Out of it there rise several stark walls. 
Ladders are raised against these walls, and perched on the rungs are 
energetic gentlemen in their shirt sleeves, all throwing layers of plaster 
on the walls in the belief that they are doing something for society. They 
go on plastering these purposeless walls for ever and ever, the futile rubble 
falling off in lumps, forgotten after a little while. But other plasterers, 
or paragraph makers, come along to continue the business, using the fallen 
stuff over and over again with as hearty relish as any generation that ever 
went before them ... Idon’t, of course, mean that this has any reference 
to your critical work, Nugent. 

Nugent—I should hope not. 

Drake—And, in any case, Driftwood is going on, even though you 
don’t like it. 

Nugent—I don’t like it, because it is outside of life. It is unreal. 
No man or woman whom I have ever known would go on with the dialogue 
you Mave written. 

Drake—Mary said much the same thing as that, Nugent. Great 
minds think alike. ... Don’t you think such things as I handle in 
Driftwood are becoming the special social scab of the age we dwell in? 

Nugent—I don’t. Such things don’t happen, and if they do you 
know nothing about them. 

Drake—So Driftwood is not life ¢ 

Nugent—No. It’s just—well, a log, a wooden log. 

(Enter Mrs. Drake.) 

Mrs. Drake—Well, has Driftwood been chopped up? 

Drake—It has, and with a hatchet, too. 

Mrs. Drake—Never mind. We shall have some coffee. Mrs. 
Nugent has taken a look in to see us. 

Nugent (with sudden alarm)—Mrs. Nugent ! 

Mrs. Drake—Yes. She stopped to say a word with Hamlyn at the door. 

Nugent—Do you mean—ah—my wife ¢ 

Mrs. Drake—Yes, Lily, of course. 

Nugent—Did you—ah—did you mention I was here ? 

Mrs. Drake—-No, I only saw her for a moment. She’ll be here 
presently. 

Nugent (rising, much embarrassed)—Well, we’ve had our little talk, 
Drake. I'd better be going. 

Drake—Indeed, we’ve only begun our talk. You'll stay and smoke 
a cigar. 

Nugent—I’m afraid I really can’t. 

Mrs. Drake—Oh, nonsense. 

Nugent—You see, I have a very pressing appointment, I really have, 
a great deal depending upon it. You'll hold me excused, Mrs. Drake. 
I should like to run off, 
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Mrs. Drake—If you raust, I suppose ... But here’s Lily. 
(Enter Mrs. Nugent. She is a stout woman, something dogmatic 

and a little aggressive in her appearance. Nugent pulls up, still more 
embarrassed, a little beyond Drake, who is standing with his back to 
the fireplace. Mrs. Drake is nearer to the door. Mrs. Nugent 
stops dead when she sees Nugent, embarrassed, too, then recovers 
herself. She smiles at Mrs. Drake, saying ‘‘ Hamlyn has just 
gone,” then sails with her head in the air past Nugent, her hand 
out effusively to Drake.) 

Drake—How-do-you-do¢ I’m so glad to see you, Mrs. Nugent. 

Mrs. Nugent—I took a run in for a word with Mary. I believe you 


have written a new play ¢ 


Drake—Yes. 
Mrs, Nugent—We shall all be so anxious to see it. Something to 


cheer us up this time, I hope. 


you 


Drake—Kendal does not like it. 

Mrs. Nugent (frigid at once, tossing her head)—Oh, indeed ! 

Nugent (very nervously)—I’m off, Drake. Good-night, Mrs. Drake. 
Mrs. Drake—Good-night. 

Drake—By-the-by, that book I spoke to you about, the Russian thing, 
know. I'll fetch it from the study. 

Nugent—Oh, thanks, so glad you remembered it. 

(Exeunt Drake and Nugent. Mrs. Nugent goes to the fireplace, 
her back to Mrs. Drake: she makes an impatient movement with 
her handkerchief: Mrs. Drake regards her attentively.) 

Mrs. Drake—Won't you sit down, Lily ¢ 
Mrs. Nugent—Thanks. . . . Mary, why did you not tell me he was here ¢ 


’ Mrs. Drake—He—who ¢ 


Mrs. Nugent—Kendal. 

Mrs. Drake—Your husband ¢ 

Mrs. Nugent—My husband—that was. 

Mrs. Drake—Your husband that was! What on earth do you 


mean, Lily ¢ 


Mrs. Nugent—He’s no longer my husband—or, I should say, I’m no 


longer his wife. 


Mrs. Drake—What ¢ 

Mrs. Nugent—We’'ve separated. 

Mrs. Drake—You and Nugent separated ¢ 

Mrs. Nugent—Yes, for more than a month now. 

Mrs. Drake—I never knew—I never heard. Oh, Lily, I’m so sorry. 

Mrs. Nugent—Now, for heaven’s sake, Mary, don’t sympathise with 
I can stand anything but that. 

Mrs. Drake—And we never heard—you never told me 

Mrs. Nugent—I came to-night to tell you. I have been living with 


friends in the country since we separated. There are legal documents 
being fixed up. It never occurred to me he would be here. 
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Mrs. Drake—I really don’t know what to think, Lily. You and 
Kendal appeared to get on so well together. 

Mrs. Nugent—Yes, appeared—that is a good word. 

Mrs. Drake—He seemed so considerate. 

Mrs. Nugent—Don’t talk rubbish. Nugent is a thumping hypocrite, 
a tyrant, and a damned old blackguard. 

Mrs. Drake—Heavens! Is it as bad as all that ¢ 

Mrs. Nugent—Life with that creature for years past has been like one 
blue hell to me. I don’t know now why I stood him half so long. 

Mrs. Drake—Surely he did not treat you badly, Lily ¢ 

Mrs. Nugent—I don’t know how to describe it—you should have to 
struggle through it to understand ... Little persecutions at first, the 
feeling that I was despised . . . avoiding me as if I were a plague... 
then insults, and hounding like a devil over money. But what’s the good 
of talking about it now ¢ 

Mrs. Drake (going to her)—I'm really very sorry, Lily. How long has 
all this been going on ¢ 

Mrs. Nugent—For ten years, I should say. 

Mrs. Drake—Your mind must have been much troubled ¢ 

Mrs. Nugent—Rather ! 

Mrs. Drake—Pardon me for asking, Lily—I have a reason—but did 
your thoughts ever go back to the early days when you and Kendal were 
lovers ¢ 

Mrs. Nugent—Oh, yes, they did. I could look back on my girlhood 
all right. 

Mrs. Drake—Was there anything about a river ¢ 

Mrs. Nugent—A river! What river ¢ 

Mrs. Drake—Any river. 

Mrs. Nugent—Well, perhaps—yes—but only in dreams. 

Mrs. Drake—What were the dreams like ¢ 

Mrs. Nugent—Nightmares. Black water, a great rush about it, and 
Nugent in mid-stream, his face ghastly, his eyes burning like lamps, his 
arms moving at me to take him out. It was always the same. 

Mrs. Drake—Used you fetch him out ¢ 

Mrs. Nugent—No, never. 1 used to waken and sit up in the bed, 
crying my eyes out. 

Mrs. Drake—-Because you did not rescue Kendal ¢ 

Mrs. Nugent—Certainly not. Because it was only all a dream! . 

Mrs. Drake—Oh! . . . What caused all the trouble, do you think, 
Lily ¢ Was it anything like a spiritual upheaval, a mental development——-¢ 

Mrs. Nugent—Don’t talk tudge, Mary. There was no mystery at 
all about it. I know the reason very well. ... I expect Carmen knew 
how to feed him better than I did. But I’m really more happy than I 
have been for years. I have an easy mind; I can feel content and enjoy 
myself. I have learned how to laugh again—(a little hysterically)—I really 
have, Mary, you must believe me. . . . I can laugh at that old scamp and 
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his Carmen. (She laughs brokenly, then breaks into tears.) Mary, you have 
always been my best friend. (She weeps on her shoulder for a little.) 

Mrs. Drake—There now, don’t distress yourself. You'll be the better. 
of that cry. 

Mrs. Nugent (drying her eyes, her composure slowly recovered)—I felt 
I should talk to somebody this evening or else go mad. Yesterday I was. 
with my lawyers. Everything is prepared. It will be quite satisfactory. 
I am taking it well out of him. He wants to avoid the scandal, and my 
lawyer’s making them pay for it. He’ll have very little to lavish on her. 

Mrs. Drake—On whom ¢ 

Mrs. Nugent—Carmen. 

Mrs. Drake—But who is Carmen ¢ 

Mrs. Nugent—The other woman . . . a young girl, too, Tall, with 
dark saucer-like eyes, a long face, deep complexion, and a passionate 
appearance. He christened her Carmen. Used to spend hours upon 
hours in that restaurant, shamelessly, and then see her home when the 
place was closed up. Carmen was a waitress this time, not a cigarette 
maker. 

Mrs. Drake—Oh ! 

Mrs. Nugent—The canting old scamp. But one thing—l’ve settled 
his banking account for him, and by the power of the law. I hope they’ll 
like their love in a garret; she can serve him all the hot dishes she likes. 
out of what I’ve left. (A door bangs outside.) What is that ¢ 

Mrs. Drake—The hall door closing. 

Mrs. Nugent—He must be gone. 

Mrs. Drake—Yes, George has let him out. 
s. Nugent—I must be off, too. 

Mrs. Drake—Stay for a cup of coffee, Lily. 

Mrs. Nugent—No, no. I’m too restless, and I’ve got to get back to. 
the country. 

Mrs. Drake—Let us see you soon again, then. 

Mrs. Nugent—I promise. 

(Enter Drake.) 

Drake (rather coldly)—Are you off, Mrs. Nugent ¢ 

Mrs. Nugent—I'm afraid I must. I’ve got to catch a train. Good- 
bye, Mary. (She kisses Mrs. Drake.) Good-bye, Mr. Drake. I shall 
book a seat for your new play—and applaud it. 

Drake—Good-night. , 

(Exit Mrs. Nugent. Drake and ius wife look at each other.) 
Drake—Mary, I have just heard the most extraordinary story. 
Mrs. Drake—Where ¢ 
Drake—In the study. 

Mrs. Drake-—-From Kendal Nugent ¢ 

Drake—Yes, about that wife of his. He actually broke down. I 
could scarcely have believed it possible. It was the most pitiful and human. 
story I ever listened to. 


= 
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Mrs. Drake—Indeed ! 

Drake—It was. Mary—they’ve separated. 

Mrs. Drake—I know that. 

Drake—She told you ¢ 

Mrs. Drake—Yes. 

Drake—I felt keenly and deeply for Nugent. I really did. That 
woman has led him an appalling dance in his home life. She’s simply 
impossible—a coarse, abominable, dirty trollop of a woman. 

Mrs. Drake—Now, George! No more of that. She’s nothing of 
the kind. 

Drake—I assure you 

Mrs. Drake—And I assure you, I know very well what she is. 

Drake—Then, what is she ¢ 

Mrs. Drake—She’s just—well, driftwood, poor river driftwood 
bobbing along in another stream... Sit down, George... I’m 
ringing for coffee. (She presses the button beside the fireplace.) 

Drake (hopefully)—And then ¢ 

Mrs. Drake—And then we may go on with the rehearsal. 

Drake (rubbing his hands, gleefully)—Ah, good, good, for then we 
shall be back to life, to realism ! 

(Curtain.) 


Hoey’s Court, Dublin, from an etching by Estella Solomons. 


THE CRUCIFIXION. 


By ROBERT N. D. WILSON. 


OR nine days I had been walking through the lonely stretch of country 

that lies on the eastern side of the Ourse. It is a land of great level 
plains, bounded on the southern horizon by a low line of hills. They 
seemed to flow out of the flat tidal country as a wave will waken even in 
the stillest lake. There were very few villages—nothing more than a 
row of straggling white-washed huts, built for the most part of mud, and 
thatched with those strange blue reeds that grow in such abundance 
among the dreary marshes of the Ourse. 

I used to plan my walk so that I might be able to reach one of these 
villages before the evenings grew too dark, for when the mist rose up 
at nightfall it was very difficult to find one’s way. On the evening about 
which I write, I had walked fully three Hours after the sun went down 
without coming to any house. It had begun to snow—at first very 
gradually, then more insistently, until at last the white flakes were driving 
bewilderingly into my face, and the solemn quiet that comes with snow 
lay deep upon the land. As I approached the village, the ramshackle 
houses seemed like a number of derelict ships left stranded in that great 
expanse of white. 

There was only one inn—of a rough and somewhat gloomy interior, 
but I was glad to see the light of its smoky lamp, and to smell the warm 
smell of burning wood. After the cold air, the stuffy room seemed 
intolerably close. A number of men were smoking and playing cards, 
Others were drinking, and talking noisily in their gruff, good-humoured 
way. A woman with a child in her arms was trying to rock it asleep. 
I ordered supper, and sat down at the bare kitchen table. For a long 
time nobody took any notice of me, and then I saw that their attention 
seemed to be fixed upon an old man who sat chafing his hands over the 
stove. There was something distinctly unusual in his appearance. He 
wore a great black coat, so wide and full as to be almost like a cloak. 
Round his neck there was a chain of some dull metal. In a land where 
one is accustomed to long beards, his seemed more than usually unkempt 
and wild. But I think that his eyes were the strangest thing about him. 
Sometimes they were restless—full of the uneasy fire that is in the eyes 
of men who are accustomed to loneliness, and to dark woods—that 
quickness of motion which belongs to wild animals and to birds of prey; 
but at other times they would grow quiet, with an almost wistful gentle- 
ness, as though spell-bound by some vision that they saw. 
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I am by nature shy and retiring, so that I find it very difficult to 
speak with strangers. Sometimes, indeed, I wonder whether my reserve 
may not prove an almost impenetrable barrier between myself and the 
people whom I wish to know—the desire for whose acquaintanceship has 
driven me from the city life of Western Europe, and keeps me wandering 
on those lonely roads. None of the others spoke to him, and I began to 
wonder at his strange and distant expression. One by one the drinkers. 
shuffled out into the snow, with noisy leave-takings, and soon we were 
left alone—the only two figures in that half-lit room. 

I was almost startled to hear him speak. I had thought of him as 
one thinks of a patriarch—an image of stone carved in the porchway 

_of some basilica, and his voice seemed to be a miracle. ; 

‘* You are not one of the others?” he said, turning to me with that 
curious look, half-timid, half-inquisitive, yet haughty, almost to the point 
of indifference. ° . 

‘* No,” I said, ‘‘ Iam a stranger to these parts,’”’ and I told him of my 
wandering, of the places where I had been, and of os Th further 
north that I hoped to visit. 

** You are not a pilgrim? ’”’ he said. 

“SINo, I replied, ‘* but I have often thought that I would like to 
become one.’ 

‘It is no use,” he said; ‘‘ there is no place for a pilgrim to go to. I 
once set out myself, but the world is empty—there is no place where one 
may go.” 

‘** But surely,” I said, *‘ there is Jerusalem?” 

“Jerusalem,” he repeated; “‘ that was the very place I set out for— 
Jerusalem and Calvary. But there is no Jerusalem, and Calvary is lost.” 

I looked at him. Clearly he must be mad, and yet his face seemed 
wonderfully calm, and his words so deliberate and sure, that I half 
wondered whether he might not speak the truth. 

*“T am the last person in the world who has. seen Calvary,” he went 
on, ‘* for it is lost now, and Jerusalem, too. There is no one in Jerusalem 
except Judas.” 

Something in his expression made me refrain from smiling at his 
words. He stretched out his hand over the fire, and pulled his black 
cloak more closely round his shoulders. Outside in the little patch of 
light below the window I could see the snow-flakes falling. Some of 
them blew against the glass, to melt*and trickle dismally down the pane. 
There was no frost—only the heavy silence of the snow. I drew my 
chair nearer to the stove. 

** Tell me,” I said, *‘ tell me what you mean.” 

For a time he seemed unwilling to speak; then at last very slowly, 
and leaning closer to the stove, he began : 

“It is a very long story, but if you will listen to me I will tell you.” 
He looked round to the window, half-hesitatingly, as though some great 
fear were upon him. ‘‘ Do you see the snow?” he said; ‘‘do you see 
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the snow’ Out there in the snow is Calvary. You will not believe 
me, but it is quite true. I used not to think so myself, but I have made 
‘a discovery. 

“ All my life I longed to go as a pilgrim to the holy places, to see 
the Way of the Cross, but I had no money, for it is only a little that a 
peasant in this country may save, and I was getting old. But*I was 
determined that I would go. I gathered all my savings and made ready 
for the road. .It was winter, but the winter was the only time that I could 
leave my farm. I was several weeks on the journey down to the Black 
Sea. At Zarkoff they treated pilgrims badly, but I did not mind. JI 
was so eager to be on my way that I took little heed of anything else. 

** Often I used to walk late at night. Each step I took seemed a 
step nearer to the foot of the Cross. But, oh!’’—he shuddered as he - 
spoke—** I did not think I should come upon it so suddenly. My money 
was running low, but I knew that I could beg my way, and as my purse 
became lighter, it only made me hasten the more. ‘In two days’ time,’ I 
said, ‘I will reach the Black Sea, and take ship. In three days I will 
have left this cold northern land behind me.’ But it was not to be. 

‘“T was going down the V Iley of the Ukrest. The people there 
are very inhospitable, and I slept as little as I could in the towns, In 
the villages it was better. The poor are always kind to pilgrims. 

“One night I was walking late. I was very tired—so tired that I 
could almost have lain down in the snow, but there seemed something 
evil in the place, and, weak as I was, I felt that I must hurry on. The 
road was long and very straight. All around me the country was level 
and desolate, but in front where the road was leading there was a little 
hill. It was a little round hili that rose up like a knob out of the plain. 
At first I could not tell why it was that it filled me with fear. ‘ There 
is nothing to be afraid of in a hill,’ I said, and yet I was afraid. The moon 
was just rising above its crest, and for a moment I thought I saw some- 
thing gaunt and black upon the summit. I came nearer and nearer, and 
still the feeling of dread grew upon me. I was underneath it now. The 
moon had risen. I could see quite clearly, and then suddenly I noticed 
that it was shaped like a skull.’’ 

He paused as he spoke, and in his eyes I could see a strange look of 
terror. 

“* At first, he continued, ‘‘ I thought it must be imagination. I 
was so faint from walking that I knew my mind was an easy prey to such 
phantoms. But I looked again. There was no mistaking it. I had 
come to the place of the skull—I had come to Golgotha. 

‘“ The very name as I said it seemed to fill me with terror. The 
moon was like a ghastly death’s-head in the sky. I fell upon my knees 
and buried my face in My hands. I could not pray. I dared not even 
make the sign of the cross, for I feared lest suddenly I might see the 
living Calvary rear itself on that awful hill—a stark shadow against the 
moon-light. Then it was that I heard footsteps. Someone was running 
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with dull thuds through the snow. The sound came nearer. I kept 
my eyes covered. 1 felt if I looked I should see something terrible, and 
yet I knew I must look even if the sight should kill me. The runner was 
just passing me. He glanced away, but the moon for an instant caught 
his face, and I knew it to be the face of Judas. 

‘‘ Many years have passed since then, but that face still haunts me. 
‘*Sometimes it looks in through the half-shuttered windows of an inn 
or stoops over my pillow, until I waken trembling with fear. At times 
if seems like my own face, or the face of a friend. God alone knows 
why it is that I who once beheld the face of His Son should only remember 
that of a murderer. 

‘*But I must go on with my story. When I looked up again he was 
gone, but I could see the marks of his feet in the snow. I glanced 
around me, but there was nothing—nothing except that solitary skull- 
shaped hill—so cold and sinister-looking under the moon. Everything 
was quiet. Only the wind blew now and again. I knelt there on the 
roadside unable to move a step forward. I do not know how long it 
was, but suddenly the stillness that had seemed almost oppressive was 
broken by a strange low muttering coming from the distance. I thought 
I heard voices, some shouting, others crying, and a trample of many feet 
upon the road.” 

His voice became very quiet, very deliberate and low, as though he 
were speaking with great difficulty and pain. 

“Tt is not written in Holy Scripture,”’ he said, ‘‘ that the Crucifixion 
took place in the snow. But Christ who was born in the mid-winter, 
when the warm breath of the cattle was all about Him like a mist, died 
in the snow, His limbs frozen to the Cross with nails of frost. You will 
not believe me, but I tell you that I have seen it. They came up the 
long flat road from Zarkoff with the wind blowing the snow in their faces. 
It was their voices I heard—the murderers of Christ. They marched 
very slowly. Every now and then the soldiers would stop to shake the 
snow from their shields. Their faces looked cruel and white. Some of 
them laughed. They were mocking the women who followed Christ, 
but I did not see them mocking Him. 

*“* T have often wished that I could remember His face, as He passed 
me on that wintry road, stooping under the great black cross. I still 
can see the terrible beams of the cross. They seemed to blot out the 
moon. The snow was very deep. ~ Several times He stumbled, but He 
was a young man and very strong. No one but a strong man could have 
shouldered that weight. After Him came a few poor-looking men, and 
a handful of peasant women with black shawls gathered round their heads. 
One of them had a child in her arms. They did not seem to notice me, 
although some of them stopped opposite where I was. I could now see 
the foremost of the procession on the top of the hill. They had halted 
there. A deep silence came upon the crowd, and then I heard a strange 
voice cry ; 
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‘** Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the Kingdom of 
ebeaven. 

““ The words came unutterably calm and clear through the still air. 
Nobody spoke. The soldiers had paused as if they did not know what 
to do. Then the voice cried out a second time and said: ‘ Blessed 
are the gentle-hearted, for they shall inherit the earth.’ The silence 
all round only increased the wonder. ‘ Surely,’ I said to myself, ‘ the 
whole world is listening, but the soldiers began quarrelling among them- 
selves. Soon, however, they ceased, and then for the first time I heard 
a hollow sound begin, the knock, knock, knocking of mallets, and I knew 
that they were nailing Him to the cross. 

** One of the women broke out into loud crying, but a young man 
came up and led her away. I can still hear the sound of that hammering. 
I felt as if I were a dead man listening to the nails being driven into his 
own coffin. 

“* Then again all was silent. The little group on the top of the hill 
seemed to hesitate as to what they should do. They waited for a while, 
moving about here and there, but at last I saw a dark shape rise slowly 
out of the midst. It jerked itself upwards irregularly. Sometimes it 
seemed to fall back a little, as a block will slip on a rope; but steadily 
it rose—the great black form of a cross—until it had dwarfed the figures 
of the men who were hoisting it. 

-*T covered my face with my hands. I could not bear to look on 
such athing. I longed to run away as I had seen Judas running, but 
my limbs were powerless to move... . 

‘I must have fainted, for when I recovered the crowd had vanished. 
I could hear their voices fading into the distance towards Zarkoff. Some- 
times the soldiers cheered, but it was a half-hearted cheer. Then I heard 
footsteps coming down the hill. It was a woman quite alone. She was 
carrying a great purple cloak, and I thought I saw the marks of blood 
upon it. She passed by without seeing me, for her hair was blowing in 
the wind. She had very beautiful hair. 

“I looked at the footmarks on the snow. The soldiers had heavy 
iron nails in their boots. Everything was still. I wondered whether 
I had not dreamt it all, until I looked up and saw the hill, There upon 
the summit were three great crosses, but the one in the centre was taller 
than the other two. The wind blew wearily. I heard it moaning as it 
moans round the gallow posts of Khiev. It was the hour before dawn, 
when the cold is most bitter, and the day seems further off than at any 
other time; I tried to look away from the cross, but my eyes seemed 
fixed upon it—and irresistibly I was drawn towards the shadow that fell 
so starkly upon the snow. Slowly and painfully I ascended the steep 
hill on my knees. 

‘*T was now near enough to see the figures nailed up in the night. 
One of the faces was set in a most hideous grin—but the other seemed 
strangely quiet, with its eyes shut. I could not see the face of Christ. 
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His head hung down to the right, so that His face was in the shadow. 
The snow had covered His hair, and settled deeply upon His neck and 
shoulders. The white loin-cloth flapped in the wind. I knelt there 
crying like a child and clasping the foot of the cross with both arms. 
The wind was rising rapidly, and when I looked up I could only see the 
two white feet bound across each other. The rest was lost in a blinding 
cloud of snow. 

‘‘ I tried to pray, the prayer at the Elevation, but the words failed 
upon my lips. I seemed to be the only living being left in the world. 
I could not even remember the sound of my own voice. Everything was 
dead. There was nothing but the wind and the snow and the great black 
shadow that loomed up into Heaven. 

“** Blessed are the poor in spirit,’ He had said, ‘ for they shall be 
heirs of the Kingdom,’ but I seemed to have heard another voice that 
cried: ‘ My God, My God, why hast Thou forsaken me,’ or was it only 
a dream? Surely one must have faith to die, I said, till suddenly the 
secret of His terrible loneliness broke in upon me with pity and terror. 
He had not died for faith, but for love. 

‘*T closed my eyes. My two hands grasped the cross, and I tried to 
raise myself up, but fell back again into the snow. I lay there in a trance. 
I seemed to be sinking into the bottomless pit. My hands clutched wildly 
at the foot of the cross, but it was out of my reach. 

‘“ A dull crash wakened me from my stupor, and I looked round and 
saw the other two crosses had fallen, overcome by the weight of the snow. 
Then I heard a strange noise—the sound a tree makes in falling, and I saw 
the cross above me totter. For a moment it swayed perilously in the air, 
and then the whole sky seemed to rush down upon me as though it dragged 
the planets in its course.” 

He paused in his narrative, and covered his face with his hands. 
Outside the wind stirred fitfully. It was late in the night, and the fire 
had smouldered to a few dull embers. 

*“ They will not believe me,” he cried in a strange passion, ‘‘ they 
will not believe me—the priests at Zarkoff. It was they who found me, 
and it is they who have stolen the cross, and the body from it, lest any should 
believe in the miracle. 

*“ It was they who received Judas out of the night, and gave him the 
habit of a monk, and sent him out to beg alms of the poor. 

** They have sought for every wonder, they have sought for every sign, 
but the Sign of the Cross, lest anyone might see the marks of their nails 
upon it,” 

He had finished speaking, and had risen from his seat by the fire. 
He moved slowly towards the door, groping as a blind man would grope. 
I saw him draw back the bolt, and fling the door open. The snow had 
stopped. Very fair and far shone the Pleiades and the sloping Plough. 
He raised his hand as if to make the sign of the cross, and then suddenly 
let it drop. I heard the door shut softly. He had gone out into the night. 
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I watched to see his face pass the window, but I saw nothing. I went 
_ to the threshold and looked out into the darkness, but he was not there. 
Only the Pleiades and the great low Plough rode steadily like the lights 
ef a ship at sea. 3. ; 

That night I lay tossing upon my rough straw bed in the loft of the 
inn. I could not sleep. My mind wandered back over the nine long days 
I had been walking. Had I not come up the Valley of the Ukrest to 
Zarkoff, and did I not remember a curious hill shaped like a skull that 
rose strangely out of that great wintry plains Upon its summit I had 
seen a solitary grave marked by a black wooden cross. 

No one could tell me the name of the man who slept in that lonely 
place. 

He had been found there lying dead in the snow—a pilgrim, they 
said, on his way to Jerusalem. 


Retrospect. 


White alyssum and mignonette 
And double pinks and snapdragon, 
With columbine my mother set 
To catch the glories of the sun— 
Twenty years ago and one. 


Those days are gone, are over now, 
And wandering in these northern ways, 
Scarcely can I remember how 
My peace of heart became their praise, 
Nor the least ghost of them upraise. 


Life is so brief, and all my thought 
Ends in the knowledge of its measure, 
That has made new the world and taught 
Pride to be tolerant of pleasure, 
Even judgment wait on leisure. 


CHARLES GRAVES. 
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Adventures of the Gubbaun Saor 
and his Son. 


Re-told by ELLA YOUNG. 


FOREWORD. 


These tales of the Gubbaun Saor and his Son I heard from story-tellers in Clare, Achill 
Island, Aranmore, and the Curraun. Anthony Patton told me in Achill the story of the 
‘Shortening of the Road, and Patrick Gallagher, of the Curraun, who has by heart so many 
of the fine traditional sagas and poems told me of Aunya’s Bargain with her Father, and the 
stratagem to learn the Gubbaun’s Secret, the Building of the Dun, and again, the Shortening 
of the Road. The tale of how the Gubbaun got his Craft is from Clare. 

I have not altered any incident, but, I have amplified the tales, and perhaps spoiled them 
for some people. 

In Dr. Douglas Hyde’s Sséatuide fFior na Seaccthaine will be found a story of the 
SobAn, taken down as the story-teller told it. Seosat Lsorve has such another story in 
his Lab na Caitlige. “To the former I owe Aunya’s saying as to the fire, and to the latter 
her saying with regard to her father’s handiwork. 

To proinnsiss O Sititleabdin, of Freibourg University, Iam indebted ior the incident 
of the Split Tree. 


HOW THE SON OF THE GUBBAUN SAOR SHORTENED THE 
ROAD. 


HE oak-wood in the Gap of the Dragon was Summer-heavy : 
its branches held a murmurous stillness. Sunshine drowsed 
init. The road through the Gap was sun-parched. The 
Son of the Gubbaun sat by the edge of the wood. He was 
cutting the ogham of a poem on a stave of holly, and he 
crooned the verse as he worked. Suddenly a strangling 

blackness clutched him, a breath as of Winter chilled him. The holly stave 

dropped from his hands. He rose stumblingly. 

The road through the Gap was filled with strange creatures : monstrous 
uncouth animals straddled on it; dwarfs and giants, men that seemed 
deformed, crowded on it. They were cloaked and hooded, The two 
that stood nearest to the Son of the Gubbaun had robes that were stiff 
with gems. Their faces were masked in gold. Their towering head- 
dresses glitiered. 
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‘¢ We are come,” cried they, *‘ from the Court of Balor of the Mighty 
Blows, King of the Fomor. A fame and a rumour of the Gubbaun Saor, 
the Wonder-Smith, has come over the Black Waters into the country of 
Balor : it has stirred the mind of the king. He would have the Gubbaun 
build him a dun, a bulk, a rooted vastness that will be a weight upon the 
earth, a piled-up mountainous strength. To you, O Wonder-Smith, our 
king sends gifts and tokens. He will not stint the reward.” 

“* You do not speak with the Gubbaun Saor. Iam his Son.” 

** O Son of the Gubbaun Saor entreat your father for us: of you, too, 
a rumour has come. Our king be-speaks your countenance and help. 
Behold the gifts and tokens of Balor !” 

Eight slaves blacker than charred wood led forward a pack-bearing 
beast : a beast to wonder at. He had horns that a bull could not carry : 
his hide was striped and barred like a tiger’s, and a bush of hair, curling 
in twists, spread on his shoulders. He knelt heavily, and the slaves 
uncovered a worid of riches before the Son of the Gubbaun Saor. They 
showed him cloths woven of gold and findruiny with patterned dragons. 
coiling in their folds; drinking-cups crusted with gems; daggers hilted 
with narwhale tooth. The Son of the Gubbaun fingered emeralds as 
big as the egg of a gull and greener than a field of grass. Deep azure- 
coloured sapphires slipped through his hands ; topazes that were rose-red ; 
rubies like blood: stones very great and precious. 

** Choose arles and earnest-money from amongst these,’’ said 
Balor’s messengers, ‘‘and at the Black Waters Balor’s folk will 
await you.” 

The Son of the Gubbaun chose a ruby, and a stone in which diver 
colours were spilt. His mind was tangled in the stones for a moment, 
and when he lifted up his eyes the road was emptiness. The gorgeous 
train, the fantastic beasts, the lords that had peacocked it, were gone! 
The sun was hot on his face. 

It was with speed and with promptitude and with a fine energy of 
running that he set out for the house of the Gubbaun. The Gubbaun 
himself was on the threshold. 

** Wonder-Smith,” cried the Son, ‘‘ I have seen a vision though it 
is not the Eve of Samhain. I have talked with lords from a far country. 
I have a token for you.” 

He showed the precious stones and told what had befallen. 

‘“‘ T have worked for many kings,” said the Gubbaun, ‘‘ and was.ever: 
the kingliest myself. Balor is a blackener of the earth. He has one eye 
in the centre of his forehead that can devastate walled cities and blast a 
country-side. His breath freezes the sea-furrows. Why should I go to 
the country of Balor ¢ ” 

** A strange land must Balor’s country be,” said the Son, “‘ a land of 
chasms and deserts and icy fastnesses: the beasts of it are not like the 
beasts of the green earth : the skies have desolate lights in them: the lords 
of it hide their faces. Strange happenings wait for us in Balor’s country. 
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Are you not tired of the roads we know? Is not triumph sweet in an alien 
land¢ Let us go to the country of Balor I entreat you.” 

: ** Because the green pastures have given you strength and lustihood,” 

said the Gubbaun, “‘ the desert delights you, and the road that dips under 

the sky-line entices your feet. But since it is so, let us start for the country 

of Balor with the rising of the sun to-morrow. There is no end to the 

hunger of the mind.” 

Before the rising of the sun they rose. The Gubbaun took a gift to 
the Well of the Hazels. He cut a little rod from the Hazel Tree. He bathed 
his forehead. But the Son, too eager to start, did none of these things : 
he was choosing a travelling-cloak. 

*“ May every day delight you till I come back bringing a gift from 
the Fomor!” he cried to Aunya, and ran out. 

The Gubbaun Saor followed. 

They had not gone far when the Gubbaun said: ‘‘ Son, shorten the 
road for me.” 

** Put a shape of running on yourself,” said the Son, ‘‘ and your own 
two feet will shorten it,” 

“Is that all the road-wisdom you have ¢”’ said the Gubbaun. 

“It is,” said the Son. 

““ We. may as well go back,” said the Gubbaun, “‘ It’s little help you 
would be to me in Balor’s country.” 

Home they went. The Gubbaun shut himself up with his engines 
and secret contrivances, but the Son sat down by the hearth, and the Hound 
laid a head on his knee. The Gubbaun’s Son caressed the Hound and 
he made a little rann for him. He said: 

** Hound 

My heart’s delight 

Moon-white 

Sun-bright 

Hound from Under-the-Sea 

You left a King 

To follow me. 
And O Hound, and O Hound,” said the Gubbaun Saor’s Son, *‘ if my 
wits were as nimble as your feet I wouldn’t be sitting here now.” 

“*'The Hound drank at dawn from the Sacred Well,” said Aunya, 
‘* have you returned for a draught?” 

‘* Tt was a misfortune that brought me back,’’ said the Son, ‘‘ My 
father bade me to shorten the road for him. I told him to put a shape of 
running on himself. He would have none of it. And since I am not a 
winged demon of the storm, or a gray hawk of the cliffs, I could think 
only of the swiftness that was in our feet. Back we came on every step 
we had taken.” 

“* Story-telling,”’ said Aunya, ‘‘ is the shortening of a road.” 

‘* My blessing on the mouth that taught me!” said the Son, “I 
have tales to last the life-time of a man ; tales of scaly dragons and witches 
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of the marshes ; tales of deep whirlpools and piasts and spells of enchant- 
ment: with these I will shorten the road to-morrow.” 

On the morrow the Son of the Gubbaun rose in the whiteness of dawn. 
He put a linen robe on his body. He crowned himself with a chaplet of 
arbutus that had fruit and blossom. Barefooted he went three times 
round the Sacred Well, as the sun travels, stepping from East to West. 
Then he knelt and touched the waters with his forehead and the palms of 
his hands. He said: 

‘* Well of the Sacred Hazels 
Heart of the Hidden Waters 
Well of Wisdom 
Be a deep coolness in my mind, 
Re hidden strength, O Well, in the hour of adversity, 
Show me the truth in the hour of deceit. 
Nourisher of the Rocks 
Life of Waters 
Eye that looks on the Stars 
Let there be love between us.” 

Aunya called to him : 

‘It is time to set out,” she said. 

“* It is not without advice and without a road-blessing that I am setting 
out,” said the Son. ‘* The Well will give me a road-blessing. Give me 
an advice.” 

** Whoever you affront where vou are going,’”’ said Aunya, “‘put no 
affront on a woman : for women are the unlockers of secrets, and a woman’s 
hate hunts like the wolf. This is my counsel and I add a gift to it.” 

She gave him a rod of the hazel. 

“* Tt is likely,” she said, ‘‘ that this rod will help you!” 

She turned to the Gubbaun. 

‘Tt is likely,” she said, ‘* that you have such a rod yourself,” 

** Tt is more than likely,’”’ said the Gubbaun. 

They started. 

The distance they had gone was not great when the Gubbaun said : 

** Son, shorten the road for me.” 

** Story-telling,”” said the Son, “‘ is the shortening of a road ! 

‘* The oak-wood in the Gap of the Dragon had the redness of Spring 
on its branches. Midyir’s queen came from the Sidhe-Mound, 
lamenting—” 

‘Ts the tale sorrowful ¢ ’”’ asked the Gubbaun. 


“It is sorrowful in parts, but the joyful parts are stronger than the 
sorrowful parts ; and the end is joyful.” 


** Continue with it,” said the Gubbaun. 


The Son continued. He continued till they came to the Black 
Waters. 
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THE BUILDING OF BALOR’S DUN. 


T the edge of the Black Waters two of Balor’s lords awaited the 
Gubbaun and his Son. They were cloaked and hooded and 
closely masked, yet it seemed to the Son of the Gubbaun that 
under the hood of one of them there was only half a face, 
and under the hood of the other the head of some strange 
animal. 

** Salutation,”’ said the half-faced one, and as he spoke the sea of 
biack waters reared itself in waves. “Salutation to the Wonder-Smith 
and his Son. I am Hrut of the many shapes, the son of Sruth, the 
son of Sru, the son of Nar, chief and man of might in the country of 
Balor—-and lo, Balor’s boat awaits us !’’ 

Huddling against a stairway that Cyclops might have hewn, a boat 
lay blackly on the Black Waters. It had neither steersman nor galley- 
slave, neither sail nor oar. Unmoored it swung blankly like a drowned 
body cast up by the sea. 

Without a word the Gubbaun stepped aboard. The Son followed. 
The hooded lords took their places. Hrut leaned over the stern. He 
lifted three handfuls of water and flung them against the sky. He gave 
a ioud, piercing, horrible cry. 

At that a sea-demon put his shoulder to the boat. He lifted the sea 
in a curved black foam-smoking precipice in front of the prow—he left 
it a gaping hollow behind! Short was their crossing. 

Harsh was their welcome in Balor’s country. A hard bleak desolate 
wilderness Balor’s country was. The sun never lifted his forehead on it. 
The moon never showed herself. Every blade of grass in Balor’s country 
was like a knife with a drop of venom on the point of it. The jagged 
stones were scimitar-edged. 

“* Will it please you, Wonder-Smith, to walk or ride ¢”’ asked Hrut. 

“* To ride,” said the Gubbaun. 

Hrut gave a keen piercing cry. 

Down THEY swooped out of the air; horribly toothed and clawed, 
with wings that made a storm about them. Fire came from their nostrils. 
They bit and clawed one another. 

“* Will you ride, Wonder-Smith ¢ ” asked Hrut. 

‘JT will ride,’ said the Gubbaun, ‘‘put bridles on them.” 

They put bridles on the biggest one for the Gubbaun, and on the 
second biggest one for the Son. 

“Have you rods,” said the Gubbaun, ‘‘ to encourage them; or to 
chastise them ¢ ” 

‘‘ They encourage themselves,” said Hrut, ‘‘ No rider has chastised 
them. Hold fast. As for us we will trust to our feet.” 

The Gubbaun took a master-grip, The son copied him, They 
rose in the air. 
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‘© Oh!” cried the Son, ‘‘ it is nothing I have under me but a slanting 
icy wind, and that is thinning and spreading away—I am falling!” 

‘* Give your fine steed the rod,”’ said the Gubbaun, *‘ the Hazei rod 

The Son of the Gubbaun Saor drew a blow on the wind, and with 
that the scaly-writhing, fire-breathing, feathered monster took shape 
under him again. It was so till they struck the fastness of Balor. 

Balor’s devastating eye was close shut. Hugely the eye-lid weighed 
upon it, fleshy and sullen. Runes and spells and charms and incantations 
were on that lid to keep it shut. Balor’s face was a blankness. His voice 
whipped the ears like sleet. 

‘* Build me a dun,” he said, *‘ strong as the foundations of the earth ; 
a dun with courts and passages and secret chambers ; with carvings on 
the walls of it and carved monsters in the crevices of it; a dun that climbs 
and blossoms in spires and twists and flame-like billowing curves and 
fantasies ; such a dun as never from the beginning of days shaped itself 
on the ridge of the world. Gold ye shall have in plenty, and rich jewels 
and cloaks of honour. Ye shall stagger under the load of your riches. 
I, Balor, have said it.’’ Z 

** Such a dun,” said the Gubbaun, ‘‘ I can rear.” 

The Gubbaun and his Son set to work. They had djinns, and dwarfs, 
and giants, and goat-footed men, and demons of the air, and fabulous 
animals, and monstrous beings, and strange beasts to help them. The 
dun took shape, it grew. There was great delight on the Son of the 
Gubbaun. He wished with all his heart for a reed flute, but Balor’s 
country was bare of reeds. At length he fashioned a flute of metal, and 
as he played on it in an idle hour a woman of the Fomor drew close to him. 
She was poor. She had known hardship. Wrapped in her mantle she 
held a young child. It was a little while before she spoke. She said : 

‘‘ For my little son I pray your good will with the music you make. 
There is a wasting sickness on him and he has no delight in life.” 

**T will make a music of delight for him,’’ said the Gubbaun’s Son. 

The child put his mother’s cloak away from him and peered out. 
His face was dusky ; he had prick ears like a faun; his hair was a black 
tangled bush standing up on his head; his eyes were golden-yellow and 
very bright like the eyes a goat has. His eyes pleased the Son of the 
Gubbaun Saor. 

“I will play strength and joy,” he said. 

Every day after that the Son of the Gubbaun made music for the 
Fomor woman and her child. He played away the sickness. He played 
till the child laughed and danced and tumbled over himseif with delight. 
One day the woman was troubled. 

“You have given life and delight to my child,” she said. ‘‘ To-day 
he can re-pay you. My son has one gift from his birth—he can hear 
the stir of a bird’s wing at the other end of the world! No walls can shut 
a whisper from him: and he has heard a whisper about you. Balor will 
put you and your father to death when ye have made an end of building 
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the dun, lest a dun the like of it be reared for another. Take counsel 
therefore with what wisdom is in you and go unharmed from this country.” 

The Son of the Gubbaun took that news to his father. 

“*T must think,” said the Gubbaun, and he sat down. 

The djinns sat down. The goat-footed ones sat down. ‘TVhe fabulous 
animals stretched themselves and licked their paws. There was a mar- 
vellous, munificent, soul-gratifying cessation of labour. 

Balor’s voice split the stillness. 

“* Let the Gubbaun come before me,” he cried. 

The Gubbaun came. 

“The work has stopped;” roared Balor. ‘‘ Wherefore ¢’’ 

** The work has stopped,” said the Gubbaun, ‘‘ because I am short 
of a tool that is lying under seven locks in my treasure-chest at home.” 

** Give the tokens and signs of that tool,” said Balor, ‘‘ my swiftest 
messenger shall speed for it!” 

“I trust no hand but my own on the tools of my trade.” 

“Trust your own hand: my messenger shail bring the treasure- 
chest.” 

** The chest is bedded with the foundations of the house : it cannot 
be moved !”’ 

‘‘ Tf the house holds to the chest,” said Balor, ‘‘ my messenger will 
haul it hither as a net hauls the dog-fish with the salmon.” 

He calied to one of his most powerful djinns. 

“* Go,”’ he said, ‘* and bring the treasure-chest of the Wonder-Smith 
hither, though you should bring the ribs of the earth with it!” 

** Live for ever, Magnificence,” said the djinn, and was gone. 

“He will not come back,” said the Gubbaun Saor. 

Balor writhed his lips in a scornful smile. 


Pastel. 


By MAURA MOLLOY. 


HE was small and dainty, and as beautifully made as the old china 
shepherdess on her mantelpiece. She delighted in colours, and 
wore delicate blues, melting pinks, and warm primrose tints, even as the 
little figure did. The trend of modern fashion towards the billowy skirt, 
with its suggestion of wires and the low, sloping shoulder-line, lace- 
edged, made the resemblance more striking. Her hair was yellow, very 
soft and fine, lying in tiny waves close to her head, and looped loosely 
low down on her white neck, that was all powdered with faintly golden. 
freckles. Her nose was daintily, provocatively retroussé, her mouth curved 
in deliciously pouting fashion, her chin was pointed and dimpled, her 
eyes were deeply, darkly blue, with long curling lashes, and a very thin, 
well-defined line of dark eyebrow. 

She walked with a lilting, swinging movement, always alighting first 
on her toes, then bringing down her heels smartly. Her walk, like the 
rest of her, belonged to the days of the crinoline. 

And she was a flirt—an innocent flirt, the worst kind of flirt there 
is. You knew it when she laughed—and that was not often—a clear, 
tinkling laugh that ran to a close like a limpid little stream which was. 
sheltered all along its banks. But she smiled a smile of the eyes—she did 
not laugh often—that made men want to make it go to her mouth, and 
break into laughter there. 

One night she went to a ball. © Not a commonplace ball, where the 
men wore sombre black and white, leaving the colour note to the dresses 
of the women. Oh, no, but a ball where sinners danced with saints, and 
Greek gods took, unrebuked, the hands of prim Victorian maidens, and 
pierrots caught ever-willing columbines, and santanic gentlemen, dressed 
in red, charmed, as, indeed, they sometimes do in real life, the hearts of 
shy little Puritan maids. 

She went as her great, great grandmother, That dear lady, could 
she but have seen, and known what was being done in her name, would 
have been delightfully flattered. 

Now, inside her bonnet, resting against her hair, and framing her 
delicately flushed face, was a circle of roses. Softly pink roses, shading 
to gold in their hearts. Just eight of them, nestling there in dim green 
leaves. 

When the flowers that scented the air of the ball- room were beginning 
to droop and die, one of My Lady Crinoline’s friends said to her in passing :- 

“You have lost some of your roses.” 
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** Ah,” said she gaily, ‘‘ I know I have.” 


When the flowers were quite dead, and the stars had all gone home, 
and Columbine had grown tired of teasing sad Pierrot, and sighed for 
rest, three or four people stood on the marble steps and awaited the dawn. 

The little lady’s friend spoke again. 

“You have lost nearly all your roses, now,’’ said she. 

““ Ah, yes,” sighed the little one, ‘‘is it not sad¢ All but one.” 
And she sighed romantically, as she thought of the widely-scattered 
resting-places of her roses. 

*“ All but one,” repeated a curling-haired silk-coated Cavalier, who 
had been My Lady Crinoline’s partner for all but six dances. 

*“ All but one,’”’ echoed she, taking it from its place with a slender 
finger, and holding it up. ‘‘ Can you catch it?” and she flung it far 
from her. 

It fell into a rose-bush, and the Cavalier and one other made haste 
to get it. That other was a melancholy Jester, who had always looked on 
My Lady from afar. 

Now, when he reached the bush, and saw the little rose of silk and 
wire lying there under the fragrant living roses of deep crimson al! dew- 
drenched, he left it where it lay. 

Swiftly he pulled one of the red roses and handed it to his lady, 
even as. the Cavalier secured the rose she had thrown. 

‘** A greeting from like to like,” murmured the Jester. 

She caught it so tightly that the thorns ran into her fingers, though 
that she did not know till afterwards. 

She laughed as she looked in his eyes, and the stream that had 
always tinkled had a deeper sound. The Jester’s breath came quickly 
as he listened. 

And then, came the Dawn. 


Noé1meatin. 


Chonnac a traen, 6n chonnac a traen 
Mothar crann ar chliathan féir 
Ag beartt barr sa ghorm ghlan 
’*S scamall ban ’na stad san aer. 


Céard an fath on céard an fath 
Chrith mo chorp 6 bhun go barr ¢ 
Céard an chomhacht thug orainn Dia 
Do sciamh na gcrann ’s an aeir aird ¢ 


SEAMUS O hAODHA. 


Herbert Trench and his Poetry. 


HE death of Herbert Trench, which occurred early this year in 
France, aroused little enough attention in the literary circles of 
this country. Trench was a distinguished poet of Irish birth ; a member 
of the well-known family which has in various ways left a considerable 
mark on modern Irish history. He had, however, lived almost all his 
life outside of Ireland, for he entered the British Civil Service as a young 
man, and in later years he rarely, if ever, crossed St. George’s Channel. 
He never identified himself with any Irish movement, literary or otherwise, 
and was, in obvious externals, a characteristic Englishman. The place 
he sought—and he was a man greatly desirous of fame—was among the 
famous English poets. Still, he was not at all anti-Irish in feeling (even 
in latter days when an enthusiasm for the European war provoked him to 
irritation with our local events) ; he would like to have had Irish readers, 
and some of his work derived from sources from which has come the 
main stream of modern Anglo-Irish verse. At one time he was a frequent 
attender at the sessions of the London Irish Literary Society, where he 
liked to recite his verses. His first long poem was on the subject of 
Deirdre: Deirdre Wedded is the title. He figured in the Rolleston- 
Brooke anthology, and also in Mr. Cooke’s Book of Dublin Verse; but not 
in later collections, and Mr. Boyd in his comprehensive survey of the work 
of modern Irish writers in English, The Literary Renaissance, is silent in 
his regard. 

Trench did not win in his lifetime, nor has he won yet, all the recog- 
nition that he deserved. This has been the fate of a good many Irish, 
or Anglo-Irish, writers who have worked on their own, independently 
of movements or cliques, and of the changing fashion of literary nationalism, 
but who in their subject-matter, touch, and associations remain Irish. 
Carleton is an example. Their own country, on some ground or other of 
theory, may leave unclaimed such writers, who, on the other hand, unless 
they be clearly of the first rank, do not provoke English literature to their 
annexation, wholly or in part. However, the comparative unpopularity 
of Herbert Trench’s work cannot be explained along these lines. His 
literary career and associations were English; he was definitely an 
expatriate. The poem, Deirdre Wedded, shows in its phraseology some 
little influence from Mr. Yeats’ early period, and some of Trench’s shorter 
poems have Irish names; but for the rest, and in his strongest work, 
Trench was wholly in the English tradition. He found inspiration in 
large themes of ‘‘ general interest ”—Immortality (Apollo and the Seaman), 
the meaning of Art (Stanzas to Tolstoi), the European War (The Battle 
of the Marne)—or in the Alps, Italian scenery and history, etc., the things 
that have long been an established convention for the poet’s enchantment. 
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Mr. Maurice Baring says that when Herbert Trench’s poems first 
appeared, about twenty-five years ago, old men shook their heads at his 
audacities—not of thought, of course, but of style. It is hard to real‘se 
it to-day. Trench published his collected poems in 1919, and the 
‘* Georgian ” poets and critics thought him rather old-fashioned. One 
of them said that he had just missed his chance of equalling the *’ great 
figures ” of the Victorian age. He wrote, as all his readers admit, a few 
beautiful things : In Summer when the Vales are Clear ; Come let us make 
Love Deathless ; Requiem of Archangels for the Death of all the Worlds ; 
She Comes not when Noon is on the Roses ; Requickening Voice. These 
poems have not become popular; but they will be picked up eagerly by 
anthologists in the future. I quote from some of them :— 


REQUICKENING VOICE. 


Tired with the day’s monotony of dreamed joys 

I turn to a requickening voice, 

A voice whose low tone devastates with nightly thrill 

The cities I have wrought at will : 

Stone forts depart, and armies heroic flee away 

Like the wild snow of spray. 

Deep down the green Broceliande’s corridors 

That voice of April pours ; 

Light as a bird’s light shadow fled across my pages, 

A touch disturbs the ages, 

And the crags and spears of Troy and the courts of Charlemain, 
Odin, and the splendid strain 

Of Cuchullain’s self, that with his heart’s high brother strove,— 
Fade, at the low voice I love. 


COME LET US MAKE LOVE DEATHLESS. 


Come let us make love deathless, thou and I, 
Seeing that our footing on the earth is brief— 
Seeing that her multitudes sweep out to die, 
Mocking at all that passes their belief. 
For standard of our love not theirs we take ; 
If we go hence to-day 
Fill the high cup that is so soon to break 
With richer wine than they. 


REQUIEM OF ARCHANGELS FOR THE WORLD. 


Hearts beat no more! Earth’s sleep has come, 
All iron stands her wrinkled tree 
The streams that sang are stricken dumb, 
The snowflake fades into the sea. 
Hearts throb no more! Your time is past ; 
Thousands of years for this pent field 
Ye have done battle. Now at last 
The flags may sink, the captains yield 
Sleep, ye great wars, just and unjust— 
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This work is as authentic as anything that the Georgian poets have 
done ; but it will be seen, perhaps, from the quotations—and a perusal 
of Trench’s larger poems would make the matter clearer—why Trench 
did not quite suit the taste of the present generation, or rather the taste 
of those who direct the opinions of the present generation. Trench was 
not an old man when he died (he was under sixty), and the Georgians 
have in any case been known to approve of the work of men still living, 
but older themselves, of Mr. Hardy’s work, for example, and of Mr. A. E. 
Housman’s. They have voiced, however, what is probably a genuine 
contemporary reaction against a vague and grandiose idealism which, in 
verse like that of Herbert Trench, sometimes substitutes itself for reality 
and insight. Mr. Hardy and Mr. Housman have the negative merit of 
not being too obviously poetical; but Trench always wore his singing 
robes—one saw him put them on. His temptation as a writer was to be 
un peu ronflant, rather pompous. The style would have been suited for 
the utterance of magnificent commonplaces ; but we do not find magni- 
ficent commonplaces in his work. It is rather, in the uninspired places, 
commonplacely magnificent. He addresses ‘‘ Tolstoi in his old age,” 
rebuking the sage for his renunciation of Art and his anti-patriotism :— 


What! Wouldst to one conception move mankind ¢ 
Hast thou not felt—on thy lone mountain track, 
Seeing, from some ridge of forest-rushing wind 
‘Where the oak-boughs overhead wrestle and crack, 
Night-plains be-starred with cities mirror back 
The naked deeps of stars—hast thou not felt 
The whole high scheme wherein we move and melt 
With the swift world—that its last secret is 
Not good, nor Immortality, 
But Beauty,—once to behold the immensities 
Filled with one soul, then to make room and die? 


+ + + > . 


Rejoice then, master, at the multitude 
Of wills in the many coloured nations .. . 


We nod or shake our head, in agreement or disagreement ; but our emotions 
are not touched by the rhetoric ; and our intellects are less enlivened than 
they would be by a closely-reasoned prose criticism of Tolstot’s ideas. 
Trench was a somewhat isolated figure among modern poets. Born 
in the ’sixties—good vintage years for poetry—like Rudyard Kipling, 
Yeats, Watson, A. E. Housman, 4, Arthur Symons, and many others— 
I don’t think he ever took much interest in the work of his contemporaries. 
He had not the originality of the greater among these, and his self-centred 
disposition kept him apart from tendencies and movements—such as that 
represented by the Yellow Book in the ’nineties—which have lifted poets 
less authentic than he to a position of temporary fame. The later 
Georgian movement in English verse bewildered him altogether; he 
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could not understand it, or it him, Gifted poets who are also versatile 
journalists, were not of his world. Here certainly he was Victorian in 
his instincts or at least belonged to the age before Chesterton. He pub- 
lished, so far as I am aware, no critical work, and he certainly knew nothing 
of journalism. But, after his retirement from the Board of Education, he 
was able, as Director of the Haymarket Theatre, to realise in some degree 
his ambitious interest in the stage : he produced The Blue Bird and King 
Lear, as well as some non-commercial plays by living writers. His last years 
were spent mostly in Italy, in a beautiful old villa near Florence ; he travelled 
backwards and forwards from England, carrying masses of new books. 
The war had occupied him greatly, both from a theoretical and practical 
point of view—he tried his hand at Allied propaganda, and he wrote The 
Battle of the Marne and other literary commentaries on contemporary 
events. He sought to develop, with the aid of suggestions from the Euro- 
pean catastrophe, a certain philosophy of life that had struggled first for 
expression in Apollo and The Seaman—a poem which, as may be remem- 
bered, got some fifteen years ago an unusual advertisement by being put on 
the *‘ screens ”” to a musical accompaniment. His conception was in the 
grand style; but I don’t think the thing itself ever ‘‘ came across the 
footlights,” even in The Battle of the Marne, fine though that poem is in 
several respects. From Herbert Trench’s talk of his philosophy I remem- 
ber only the keywords, as it were—it was ‘‘ all about” trees, families, 
widening spirals, nations: notions which provide the motive also of his 
Battle of the Marne, but of which he does not succeed in conveying either 
a lyrical or intellectual apprehension. Trench regarded this poem, I 
think, as his best work, and read simply as a hymn in praise of France 
and French soil, it has great beauty. But it is not so secure of preservation 
as are The Requiem of Archangels and some of the shorter lyrics, to which 
he himself attached less importance. He had a genuine historical imagina- 
tion; but, perhaps, it was a pity, from the point of view of his art, that 
he became in later years what Mr. Shaw calls ‘‘ a politician in the higher 
sense ’’: 1.€., a man less interested in individuals than in general ideas 
about states, societies, and their destinies. 


J. M. H. 
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The Water Horse. 


By MICHAEL GILLACRIST. 


THIRD STORY. 
The Wisdom of a Champion. 


In those parts there was a great fair held at Samhaintide, and the 
King used to give a cup of gold to whomsoever would win the last of the 
horse races on the third day of the fair. That race went by the name of 
the King’s Horserace. 

One evening, coming up to the time of the fair, Donough came in 
after taking a bit of a gallop on the Water Horse at the end of his day’s 
work. His mother was putting the potatoes down to boil, and said she : 

** I do often be thinking that it’s a pity for you to have to be working 
in the fields and the bog on the like of that horse, and you the grandest 
rider going. What would prevent you riding him in the King’s Horse- 
race, and maybe winning the gold cup, and bringing great esteem on 
the house ¢ ” 

**T will and welcome,” said Donough. “* The little horse hasn’t 
an equal for speed in all Erin.” 

‘* There isn’t your match for riding in Connemara, anyway,” said 
she; ‘‘ I’ll engage you could ride in a race.” 

“* Aye, could I, and in twenty, if you go to that,” said he, setting 
the sparks flying out of the turf with the prod of a stick. 

It was then that all of a sudden he began to ponder what the 
Knowledgeable Woman said to him on the bog. Great was his wish 
to ask his mother all about it, but he kept in mind what the woman said 
about the knowledge going from him if it passed his lips before he had 
need of it. 

‘‘ What’s on you?” said his mother, seeing him so grumagh all 
in a minute, 

‘“* Tt came into my mind,” said he, ‘‘ that it would be a queer thing 
for a person to be taken with sharp dread.” 

‘‘What’s troubling your head at all?” said she; ‘‘I never heard 
you saying the like of that before.” 

‘‘ What would I do if dread was to come over me and I starting 
in the King’s Horserace?” said he. ‘‘ Would I turn about and make 


for home ¢ ” 
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‘Is it without making an offer to battle your dread¢ Troth and 
you would not,” said she. ‘‘ What kind of talk is that for a son of my 
own ¢ ”’ 

‘* And what ought I do if I’m not able for to battle it? ’’ said Donough. 

‘Och, so long as you make the offer, what matter!” said she ; 
‘*T wouldn’t be put about so long as I knew you were doing your best. 
The time that dread comes over you is the very time above all when you 
have a right to go on with whatever you are after setting a hand to. It’s 
not that I’d have you give any heed to the jeers of the crowd or the like 
of that, but there was never a lad of your stock that wanted spirit for 
champion feats, and it’s my wish, before all, that you should grow into 
a strong branch of valour. 

“But, glory be to goodness, look at the one I’m talking to! Aren’t 
you practising for champion feats day in and day out ¢ Amn't I 
persecuted listening to your old chat about Cuchulain and Fionn 
MacCool?¢ Aren’t you a holy terror for riding, through the length 
and breadth of the countryside? Sure, there’s no lad in the land knows 
better that it’s worse to be a bosthoon without valour nor to be stretched 
under the sod itself.” 

‘* Well I know it, mother,” said he, ‘‘ and well I know the pride 
that’s in your heart. I’d be ashamed of my life to ask you the like only 
in a joke.” 

“You and your jokes!’ said she; ‘‘I knew well it was joking 
me you were. Sit down out of that, for the white horses is on the 
potatoes. ” 

She took the pot off of the fire. 

“* There’s one thing certain,” said she, straining the potatoes; “‘ it 
isn’t for want of valour I ever had cause to barge you. The dear knows 
there is peril in riding races, and I won’t be altogether easy in myself till I 
get you back from the fair ; but, all the same, I’d sooner see you growing 
strong in champion feats nor see you lapped in silk and satin on the King’s 
throne, for I know very well it’s your nature to be looking for danger, 
and the one that doesn’t follow his nature never has an hour’s luck. Step 
out now, will you, and bring me in an armful of turf before I give you 
your supper.” 

Donough ran out and brought in the turf and put a couple of sods 
on the fire. 

** There’s only one thing that’s vexing me,” said his mother, as she 
lifted the buttermilk off of the dresser. 

‘* And what’s that, mother?’ said Donough. 

**T don’t know what'll you do at all, at all,”’ said she, ‘‘ for a stitch to 
wear. I hear tell that there isn’t one that rides in the King’s Horse- 
race but has a grand mantle with a purple hem, and a tunic of sparkling 
silk with golden seams next to his skin, and maybe a silver pin fastening 
the mantle over his right shoulder ; and what have I to put on you only 
your old bawneen and the rough brown shirt ¢ ” 
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“* Ah, sure what harm, mother?” said he, laughing at her. ‘‘ Never 
fear I'll have a fine gold cup in my right hand and I coming home, and 
the two of us will be made up.” 

On the third day of the fair Donough was up at all hours. His 
mother was after killing herself the night before making him a grand pair 
of corduroy breeches and a shirt of fine white linen. When she had 
them on him she thought in her own mind there wasn’t a king’s son 
walking the world that could compare with him. 

“Well may you wear, little treasure,” said she, combing out his 
curls where they were matted with the bog water, for he was after having 
a bit of a swim in the Dark Lake. 

The sun of autumn was coming out of the gap in the mountains 
behind the house when he was ready to start. 

He was as proud as a peacock out of the horse. He had its coat 
shining like the bright berries of the mountain. The hero bridle was 
upon it. It was a fine horse, and no mistake, neat-headed and supple, 
slender-limbed and dancing for joy. 

“It’s going to be a grand day, thanks be to God,’’ said Donough. 

“It is so,” said his mother; ‘‘ only I wouldn’t wonder if a taste 
of wind got up before night.” 

** It might, then,” said he, and the horse gave a leap under him, 
as much as to say, *‘ I’m mad to be off!” 

“* That the road may rise under you, little white love,” said the mother. 

Donough gave her his blessing, and away with him. Herself stood 
looking after him, flying like a bird’s shadow over the heavy dew that 
was on the ground. In no time he was out of her sight. 


The crowds of the world were gathered at the fair. Against the 
time the King’s Horserace was to start there was great excitement, and 
more expected. 

Donough and the horse rested themselves in a little wood over 
against the place of the fair, the way they’d be fresh for the start. 

The trumpeters and the horn-blowers sounded the Call of the 
Skylarks, that was always blown to assemble the riders for the King’s 
Horserace. Nine times they sounded it. A great call it was. The 
jewelled horns and the gold trumpets of the King were as long as to-day and 
to-morrow. You could hear their voice from this to the Bog of Allan. 

At the first blast Donough leapt up on the horse like a lark leaving 
the ground, and they went down to the starting-place. 

When they got amongst the remainder of the riders an unmannerly 
lad with a green silk tunic on him, and a short mantle clasped with a 
shining silver pin, began to make a mock of Donough. 

“* Look at the cut of him coming to ride in the King’s Horserace,” 
said he. ‘‘ Isn’t that the great grandeur?” 

“‘ How bad Iam!’ said Donough, and himself and the horse leapt 
sky-high and came down ready for the start. 
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It was then that everybody began to observe the fine horse Donough 
had under him. It was plain to be seen that there wasn’t one there 
could hold a candle to it. Faith, it was no great wonder to anyone 
with an eye in his head when the Water Horse beat the whole lot hollow 
and came in without so much as turning a hair. 

There was great acclamation then. The King put the gold cup 
into Donough’s right hand, and nothing would satisfy the Queen only 
to give him a ring off of her finger. The King’s daughter, that was 
sitting alongside of them, stooped down and pinned her brooch in 
Donough’s new white shirt. | The King said wasn’t he time enough 
going home. The whole of them wanted him, right or wrong, to step 
up to the hall of feasting and have a sup of wine with them after the fair 
would be over; but he told them he was very thankful to them, but he’d 
sooner not stay till that hour of the evening, for he was after promising his 
mother to go home before the fall of night to give her a hand with a few 
odd things about the place. 

So off with him into the mouth of the sunset. 

That was the great ride. The wind was rising, and as they went 
through the little wood the leaves flew around them in flocks. The 
strong, supple thorn bushes were nearly whipped out of the bog, and 
you’d think the green waves of the rushes were going to race up to 
the fiery clouds. 

By-and-by the shadows began to stretch themselves, and against 
Donough got within sight of the house the candle his mother was putting 
inside in the room looked as white on the face of the house as a daisy 
in a lump of clay. 

The widow partly guessed when she heard him tattering up the 
boreen that he was after winning the race. 

Donough let three shouts, and pulled up at the door. 

The horse’s mane blew out sideways like flitters of cloud, and on 
the same blast of wind Donough was off of its back. 

There was a breath of mist over the cup in his hand, but the brightness - 
of the gold was shining through it. 

Donough wasn’t long about telling his mother all that was after 
happening him since morning. Well, if herself wasn’t in great joy it’s 
a queer thing. 

** Let you go now,” said she, after a short while, ‘‘ for I know you 
must give the horse his supper before all.” 

Donough put up the horse and gave him a nice feed of oats and made 
much of him, the same as he did every evening. He went in then. 

** That’s a great smell of griddle bread I get, mother,” said he. 

** Musha,” said she, ‘‘ a bit of supper will do you no harm’’ 

With that the two of them sat down at the table, that was scrubbed 
as white as lime. Every time the flame would leap up from the turf 


the grand gold cup would shine out for all the world like a flower in the 
light of the sun. 
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*“ Show me over the cup here,’ said herself, ‘‘ till I give you the 
full of it of milk for your supper.” 

She filled up the cup with sweet milk from an old brown crock. 

““ There now,” said she, ‘‘ that’s the milk of the new yellow cow 
for you.” 

“It’s yourself will have to drink out of the gold cup this night, 
mother,” said he. ‘‘ Sure what else did I bring it home for only to see 
you drinking out of it the same as a queen at a christening.” 

He took the cracked brown mug over to himself and pushed across 
the gold cup to his mother. 

** Well, thanks be to God for this night,” said she, and she drinking 
the milk. 

** Here’s to you, mother,” said he, ‘‘ and may the luck never leave you.” 

The pair of them had great sport over their supper. The minute 
they were done Donough said he’d step out and have another look at the 
horse. 

** Wait now, can’t you, and put on your bawneen,”’ said his mother ; 
*““ you'll get your death in that thin bit of a shirt and you after being in 
such a heat.” 

She put the bawneen on him and went to settle the silver pin in 
the neck of his shirt, but he couldn’t be got to stand quiet. 

“* Stay quiet now,” said she; ‘‘ you’re after tearing your good 
shirt on me with your antics.” 

'“ Wait now and I'll settle it myself,” said he ; but the frayed threads 
were looped about the pin and he couldn’t get it either in or out. 

‘* Ah, it’s after getting into a black knot on me,” said he. 

“* Let it alone,” said she, ‘‘ and I’ll loosen it for you when you come 
in. Away with you now, and mind where you are going, for there’s 
a wind that would nearly blow the new moon into the lake, and 
Samhaintide is no time to be travelling the world by night.” 

‘* The little horse is terrible fond of the big winds of Samhain,” 
said Donough, and off with him to the stable. 

The Water Horse was there, with a ray of moonlight shining on his 
neck, the way you could see the veins standing out on it. Sure enough, 
he was as merry as a cricket in himself with the big wind that was in it. 
He began to nibble at Donough’s shoulder and to nuzzle up to him, as 
much as to say, ‘‘ Where were you at all?” 

“* Aren’t you as cute as a pet fox’ ” said Donough, petting him, 
and all of a sudden a great wish came over him to have a bit of a gallop 
in the high wind. 

He slipped the hero bridle on the horse and rode him out. They 
trotted into the field as easy as you please, with the storm roaring about them. 

And when they were half-ways across the field a little thin kind 
of a sound came darting through the great voice of the gale. It was 
the whinnying of the Water Horses in the Dark Lake beyond the 
cornfield. 
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The little horse nearly split the sky with the leap he gave off of the 
ground. Down he came and stood stock still and trembling like a cast 
spear. His head was flung up; his nostrils were snuffing the hurricane ; 
his ears were set forward. Donough knew right well he was listening 
out for the second whinny from the lake. 

Black dread came upon Donough then. He could stir neither 
hand nor foot, only sit there looking out towards the Dark Lake. Every 
mortal thing around him—the grass and the furze, the trees and the 
bushes—was going mad with the wind, and in the middle of it all 
the Water Horse was standing under him as firm as the Rock of 
Cashel. 

Then there came to his mind the vision of his mother the time she 
said to him: ‘‘ It’s my wish, before all, that you should grow to be a 
strong branch of valour.’ He heard her voice as plain as if she was 
up against him. 

And at that, all in a minute the fear lifted off him the way the must 
scatters in the clear sunlight. 

‘* Now is the time for me to give the little horse his head,” said he 
to himself. ‘‘ It’s now I’ll see have I the third wisdom or not.” 

With that, as cool as a cucumber, he let go of the bridle. He sat 
well down on the horse’s back and petted his neck. 

** Ah, the little horse!’ said he. 

The words were hardly out of his mouth when faint and far-off 
from the Dark Lake there came another whinny out of the Water Horses. 
High and all as Donough’s horse was after leaping before, he went twice 
as high this time. I declare to goodness he’d have beaten the King of 
the Birds. 

Down with him again. Off with him across the field, and he dancing 
jigs with his shadow. The like of his diversions never was known before 
nor since. To see him kicking and rearing would have frightened many 
a one out of a year’s growth. But there wasn’t a feather out of Donough. 
The dread was gone off of him altogether. His heart was lifted in him. 
He was that light in his head with the joy that he hardly knew was he 
in it at all. There he sat, careless and gay, riding the horse without 
bridle or halter. He was always a little bit of a lad you could blow off 
of your hand, and it was a living wonder at all times to watch him sitting 
down on a bucking horse ; but that night it beat Banagher and Ballinasloe 
to see him. You would have thought no mortal person from the green 
floor of the world could have sat that mad dancing devil. And for all 
his goings on Donough was well aware that the horse was in great humour. 
He knew by him that he wasn’t cutting his capers for spite or contrariness. 
The pair of them was never so great with one another as they were on 
that ride. 

Between bucking and leaping they were on the far side of the field 
when the Lake Horses let the third whinny out of them. The little horse 
stopped his antics then. 
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Quiet and easy he jumped the little gripe into the cornfield, and in 
two twos he was stretched in a gallop for the lake. 

Donough remembered then the queer saying of the Knowledgeable 
Woman, that when the Water Horse sharpened his speed after hearing 
the third whinny the rider would do well to make himself lighter on his 
back. 

On the red minute he whipped the grand gold ring off of his finger 
and pitched it off from him sideways. He tore the heavy brooch from 
the neck of his shirt and pitched it after the ring. He threw off his 
bawneen, and the wind took it. Great power came to him on that. 

The Water Horse was going his best. Straight into the wind he 
was galloping. His eyes were two king crystals burning the night before 
him. His mane was a torrent of victory about him. He was snuffing 
the fine surf the gale was blowing across the field. His hooves were full 
of laughter and melodious song. He was breaking his heart for the 
black water. But, for all that, Donough felt as quiet and peaceable on 
his back as a young child in his mother’s shawl. 

They came to the ridge of the surf, and the Water Horse rose in his 
leap. Donough let a bit of a cry then, the like of what you’d maybe 
hear out of a little heron on the back of the rising storm. 

The next minute himself and the horse were gone into the heart 
of the Dark Lake, and the ring of foam they left behind them was whipped 
baw-ways by the wind and lost among the white-headed waves. 


A short while after the widow came out looking for Donough. 
When she saw the horse and the bridle gone she got terrible uneasy in 
herself. She went down around the fields calling on Donough, although 
with the way the wind was bawling her voice couldn’t be heard by herself 
let alone by another. | When she came to the cornfield her eyes lit on some 
sort of a white thing, and it caught in a furze-bush and flapping about 
like a snared bird. What was it only the bawneen. 

Not far from that she found the Queen’s bright ring of carven gold 
shining in a patch of stubble, and the brooch of the King’s daughter 
stuck in the briars. There was a rag of new linen tore off with the brooch, 
and the frayed threads were looped about the pin. 

She knew then what was after happening, the same as if she was there. 

Still and all, she walked the fields and the bog and streeled around 
the lake all night, calling on Donough, and looking down through the 
black water, and it wasn’t till the ring of day she went back into the 
kitchen. 

The fire was black out, and the fine gold cup was standing on the table 
with a little sup of milk in it cruddling up in the sun of morning. 

She set up the keen then, for she knew well the Water Horse out of 
the Dark Lake had her son stole on her. 


[THE END.] 
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THE WEIRD OF FIONAVAR. By Ella Young. Dublin: The 
Talbot Press. Price 1s. 


This is a book slight and elusive as a moth. Three times this morning 
it escaped the descent of my. critical nib, leaving the pen still poised above it, 
waiting for an opportunity to pin it down for bottling up in a review. 

Baffled by this persistent evanescence, I took up a microscope and tried 
to gain some help from a chilly scientific magnification. | Was there a speck 
of medieval dust from some old tome clinging too heavily to the frail wings ¢ 
I do not know. Even as I looked, what at first seemed to be dust melted into 
a grey irridescent bloom. _I flung away my microscope ; I am no naturalist. 

Again I looked cautiously between the covers of the tiny book. This 
time for an instant I seemed to hold the shimmering moth between my hands, 
I could feel it stirring on the edge of flight. How aerial it seems! How 
unreal! How tremulous! Such fragility as this must be touched warily 
by the critic. He must not attempt to pin it down and classify it lest nothing 
remain to him but a dust of colour and a flowery burnish. He can only open 
his hands and call your attention to the gleaming wings as they flutter skyward. 
Moths are best seen in flight. Gently it rises, wanly-hued, flickering, faintly, 
faintly opalescent— 


“I spin gold and silver flame ; 
The worid’s joy when she came. 
I spin for Fionavar. ” 
At times it alights an instant, with trembling wings— 
‘She is the heart-beat of the Spring.’ 
More often it blows lightly, glimmering, on the breeze— 


“Gold leaves and leaves of silver 
On every tree. 
White lilies in the lake water, 
And love is gone from me.” 
The pale wings are delicately marked— 


“* Like the young crescent moon, 
Like a star in still water, 
Like a sword is Fionavar. 
Redder than dawn she is; 
Stranger than death.” 


Clear, fine markings these, distinct as the secret symbol that calls forth 
some dark mystery of loveliness. And here are such thin salty spirals as. 
the sea leaves on a stone— 


“ Love has a short blossoming, 
But the dead remember it.’’ 


“Tam the lonely wind by night; 
I am the spent sea’s bitter foam.” 
Yet always underneath the wings there is a flowery shadow— 


“ The earth, that is wise and old, 
Dreams and stirs in her sleep. 
How could we mortals hold 
A treasure she wished to keep?” 


But, indeed, as you will have realised with me, it is no ordinary moth 
we are watching, but one that has hovered above heroic seas and drunk 
deep of flowers that grew for the love of Fionavar. 
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CELTIC WONDER TALES. By Ella Young. Dublin: The Talbot Press. 
Price 3s. 6d. 


The reprinting of the “Celtic Wonder Tales ” has been for a long time 
awaited by readers of the first edition. It is a matter of deep import that the 
treasures of their own tradition should be within the reach of Irish children. 
A child’s imagination stretches outward from the place of his birth. He craves 
unconsciously for the knowledge of the wonders that have sprung from the 
earth of his own country. Every child is born a novice awaiting initiation into 
the mythology of his own race. The unformed imagination struggles and 
gropes in darkness till it forces its way through some door of illumination to 
images of wonder. And the best of all doors is the one opened by the sagas 
of the child’s own race. Such sagas blow through the child mind like a wind 
scattering the mist that has hidden the gods and heroes who walk by right on 
the hills and plains around. The familiar ways are suddenly peopled har- 
moniously with the immortal inhabitants that belong to them. At the words 
of the saga the cramped and lonely imagination leaps joyously into the freedom 
and high companionship of friendly divinity. The child who is deprived of 
his national sagas may, perhaps, be given the universal tales, or the tales of 
other lands, or some fanciful individual conglomerate. He may be given some 
young myth, new-created by a poet; or he may create myths of his own. All 
these things are good. A child’s imagination is kingly. The stories of the 
world are his due. Let us ransack time and space and the regions beyond them 
to bring him whatever spoils he chooses to command. I would not cut him 
off from the Jinns and Peris of Persia, nor from the soul-birds of Brazil. I 
would not deny him eastern plum-blossom nor northern swansdown, jaguars 
from the west nor nightingales from the south. But I would have him look 
upon all these things as mere wealth of empire heaped up around his priceless 
national heritage. Let him first be shown his own treasure. Then he will 
build himself a place of sovereignty, whence he can view and judge the bewilder- 
ing and tumultuous gifts of the ages. 

When you tell a child foreign tales it is as though you gave him beautiful 
garments to deck the earth he knows, but when you tell him the national sagas 
it is as though you gave him a soul toset within the earth. The land and the saga 
make one whole for him. One illumines the other. The beauty of some 
familiar mountain, river, tree, or flower leads him to comprehend the heroic 
image his race has built from it. The heroic thought lights up for him some 
hitherto unseen loveliness of the familiar land about him. Imagination and 
reality dance together for him, preserving the harmony that childhood loves. 

No European country, save, perhaps, Russia, has preserved such riches of 
tradition as Ireland. This treasure has been, as it were, dug out of the earth 
and gathered into treasure houses by the scholars. It is now being brought 
forth again into the sunlight and freed of dust and cobwebs by the artists. 

Both in Irish and English, in poetry and in prose, the old tales are being 
re-shaped and given again to the world. These Celtic Wonder Tales are a part 
of this old-new treasure. Numberless people, both young and old, from whom 
the traditional lore has been hidden, will rejoice on looking into this book. 

These fourteen tales have been brought from the treasure houses by a 
writer who well understands the sacred nature of the task. The whole book 
is full of veneration. One feels that the writer has been dazzled by the splendour 
of the gods, and has looked upon the Four Jewels of Ireland with an impassioned 
astonishment of the heart, a hushed wonder that is the dawn of mystic com- 
prehension. 
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The stories display the same sense of the beauty of the ancient race con- 
ceptions that is expressed with a more developed artistry in the author’s latest 
work, “ The Adventures of the Gubbaun Saor and his Son.” 

In the “ Celtic Wonder Tales ’”’ Irish children will learn reverence for their 
land and for its makers—the noble Celts, that, like the fiery Hebrews and the 
dancing Greeks, had a greater aptitude for building new heavens and new hells 
than new earths, and have, perhaps, left fewer monuments upon time than upon 
eternity. M. SCOT. 


“THEY CALL ME CARPENTER.” By Upton Sinclair. Werner Laurie, 
Tstd 87S..10d: 


This book is an attempt to place the character of the founder of Christianity 
amidst some of the scenes of modern American city life. The people brought into 
contact with the central figure are cinema proprietors and star actors, wealthy 
society loungers, working men and women, and democratic revolutionary 
leaders. The scenes depicted include a beauty parlour, a luxurious restaurant, 
working-class dwellings, soup kitchens, and the headquarters of a trade society. 
It is all done in a light journalistic fashion, interlarded with copious quotations 
from the Scriptures. The author evidently intends us to take it seriously. 
But the story is told as the dream of a man who has been knocked unconscious 
in a street row by a blow on the head. This may account for the nasty jumbling 
of serious and flippant things, but it cannot redeem the book from the gross 
taint of bad taste with which it reeks from cover to cover. 


AN UNCONVENTIONAL NOVEL. 


Some writers pay special attention to the relation between form and 
subject in their works. They strive that matter and substance shall be 
harmonious, or bear that definite relation to each other that satisfies the instincts 
of the reader. Others throw form to the winds and treat big and little subjects 
alike, just as the impulse of the moment demands, and without regard to the 
whole of which they areapart. It is to this latter class that “« Castle Conquer’ 
belongs. It is a beok full of wonderful writing, of sympathetic insight, 
of varied characters dramatically drawn, and all steeped in an atmosphere of 
half-lights and shadows which few others besides Padraic Colum could achieve. 
But it is composite in its compilation and lacks the enduring impressiveness 
that can only be obtained by cumulative effort of mood on thought. It is part 
story, part idyll, but owing to its discursiveness it does not wholly satisfy as 
either, while partaking of the nature of both. The author’s original intention 
evidently was to secure a sense of unity by a succession of impressionistic sketches. 
These are admirably done, though at times somewhat vague, and occasionally 
the drift of the plot through them becomes momentarily obscure. And towards 
the end of the book, when the force of the narrative becomes more direct, this 
method is frankly abandoned altogether. 

Running through it all there is the love motive, which is chiefly cast in the 
idyllic mode. It is delicately and beautifully wrought, and, if isolated, could 
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easily be made into an almost perfect thing. The story part deals mainly with 
the hero’s excursions into the troubled agrarian agitations of his day, terminating 
with his arrest and trial on a charge of murder. But the author is not at his 
best when dealing with plain matters of fact like this. He loses his delicacy 
of touch and is inclined to become prosy. Witness the soliloquy of John Fitz- 
simons, the junior counsel. And in any case this part of the book contains 
little that is fresh about such affairs. 


As well as these two main motives “ Castle Conquer” is crowded with a 
variety of secondary and subsidiary themes, each one bringing its own appro- 
priate list of characters. These interludes are full of life and vigour, and many 
are cast in a terse dramatic dialogue reminiscent of the plays in which Mr. Colum 
first distinguished himself. Some stand out very vividly in the memory. 
For instance, Chapter VII., that embodies the story of Michael Philabeen, 
the weaver—which, by the way, illustrates my remark about the discursiveness 
of the book,as this character appears nowhere else, and is introduced here in 
quite an irrelevant manner. Then in Chapter X. we have Maelshaughlinn’s 
account of his adventures at the fair—a really remarkable piece of writing, 
quite a tour de force of dexterous word manipulation done with extraordinary 
skill and eminently effective. But, perhaps, the best of these scenes is Chapter 
XX., called Saint Brighid. It is not strictly a detached item like the others 
just mentioned, as it deals with the main texture of the book. But it is complete 
in itself, as it could be read and understood without reference to the rest. The 
manner in which it is related is a triumph of literary craftmanship. It is a 
story told,as it were,aslant. It is the whispered comment of two people inside 
a house, recalling a tragic story, and overheard through the open window by 
a girl outside who is churning. But what a touching story, and how its pathos 
is heightened by the method of telling! It is a tale of external law and inward 
affection at war, and human feeling truimphant at the end. 


In “ Castle Conquer ’’ Padraic Colum has given us a book full of defiance 
of conventional methods. And he has clothed his conceptions in a druid mist 
of beauty which bewitches mundane criticism. His magic fails somewhat 
towards the end. The story of the law courts and the trial is not up to the 
standard raised at the beginning. And the last chapter is a great mistake. 
But at its best where can it be matched? Ido not know. In his characters 
his treatment of the landlord class is a little unfair. Judkin de Courcy and his 
agent, Jonathan Woulfe, are not wholly typical. But when he comes to the 
vagrants, how he revels ; and what creative insight he displays! Take Chapter 
XVIII. He is talking of a blind piper in the streets of a country town: “ He 
had the face of one who lived in the poets’ intellectual world, and age and blindness 
had left him heroic, childlike, and glad.” And again : “ In his face there were 
ardours and intellect and the beauty of the creature who had never submitted 
to the yoke.”” Indeed, this little episode of the blind piper and the man with the 
pauper’s bag, from which these quotations are taken, ranks amongst the choicest 
things in the book. But Colum’s faculty of understanding “ the poor, the 
maimed, the lame, the blind ’’ is one of the great things of his-nature. Show 
him a beggar, and it opens to him the gates of thought and imagination. His 
main feeling is for the essential things of humanity. And it is this quality, 
joined to an incomparable style, that may well give ‘Castle Conquer,’”’ an 
enduring vitality as one of the most dignified and lovable expositions of Irish 


life and character of our day. 
Ae 


Castle Conquer. By Padraic Colum. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 
G 
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THE DRAMA CLASSIFIED. 


Professor Allardyce Nicoll is to be complimented on his astonishingly 
comprehensive survey and sane classification of western drama in his latest 
book.* For, although he gives us an exceedingly lucid analysis of the theory 
of dramatic aesthetics, particularly in regard to the comic spirit, his book is 
essentially a review of ancient and modern plays. 

No European country, save Russia, is omitted : ancient Greece and Rome, 
Spain, France, Italy, Germany, England, rightly including Ireland. I should 
have expected a brief examination of Russian drama, if only because of the fact 
that the plays of Tolstoi and of men like him have flung a keener illumination 
upon the spiritual in what Count Melchior de Vogué called the “ spiritual 
realism ”’ of northern writers such as Ibsen, under whose influence came, 
consciously or unconsciously, our own Abbey Theatre. Of external symbolism, 
of course, Mr. Nicoll gives an altogether satisfactory account. The phrase, 
I think it is his own, is really a theatre term for what would in general literature 
be more accurately called “symbolic realism.”” To illustrate his clear and 
swift-sweeping method I enumerate here Mr. Nicoll’s examples of external 
symbolism : (1) the horses in Ibsen’s Rosmersholm ; (2) the sea in Synge’s Riders 
to the Sea; (3) the madman in Masefield’s Tragedy of Nan ; (4) the witches in 
Macbeth ; (5) the ghost in Hamlet ; (6) the snow in Przybyszewski’s Snow ; 
(7) the wild duck in Ibsen’s Wild Duck ; (8) the ring and the well in Maeter- 
linck’s Pelléas et Mélisande. And in each case the instance is linked into the 
continuity of what has gone before by a helpful comment on its significance 
or a thought drawn from the practical mechanics of the stage. In the case of 
Rosmersholm I think the house is a far more compelling instance of this external 
symbolism than the horses, and that Ibsen himself wished it to be so regarded 
is shown by his giving the name of the -house to the play. 

It is this power of universalising or idealising a dramatic situation, often 
exercised through other devices, of course, than that of external symbolism, 
which marks off high drama from the sordid. But truly great drama, Mr. Nicoll 
holds—and in this he parts company to a certain extent with Aristotle, who 
demands merely that the tragedian should inspire pity, if that is what katharsis 
means—truly great drama must inspire awe by the firmness and hardness of its 
characters. There is this hardness and firmness in the works of all the great 
tragedians, Aschylus, Shakespeare, Racine, Alfieri, Ibsen, which separates them 
from the merely pathetic work of plays like The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. But 


this discussion draws Mr. Nicoll into a delightful aside: may not this be the 


reason why the neo-classicists fought so vigorously against romanticism ¢ 

How soon romanticism fell into flabbiness! “In our own age,” says the 
author, “ most of our dramatists are incapable of creating real tragedy, because 
they lack the requisite temper of grandeur and aim. They may produce fine 
melodramas and brilliant pathetic pieces, but they will never succeed in writing 
plays which may be classed with those of Eschylus, Shakespeare, and Ibsen.” 
Scorn has been poured on the neo-classicists for their insistence on things like 
the unities of time and place, but even at the present day are not our chief 
dramatists here at home, our Lennox Robinsons and T. C. Murrays, showing a 
rigid observance of Aristotelian rules? The time of the three acts of Lennox 
Robinson’s Whiteheaded Boy is about twelve hours, and the “ place ”’ is, in all 
three, the diningroom in Mrs. Geoghehan’s. One could write a whole volume 
tearing to pieces the shallow insolence of the attacks on Racine and Corneille 
made by men of the type of Macaulay (whom, I see, Montague Summers, in 


* An Introduction to Dramatic Theory. By Allardyce Nicoll, M.A. Harrap. 
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his edition of Congreve, describes as “ both a pedant and a prig ”"—it is not a 
_ true description, but you thank God for it all the same), and it is the virtue 
of Mr. Nicoll’s charming asides to awaken by their suggestiveness a whole 
flight of reflections, sometimes hostile, other times ardently acquiescent, but 
always agreeable. 


Thus there ts, in his discussion of dramatic style, the contention that great 
tragedy demands the use of blank verse. Then, when he says you cannot 
pity a figure so much above you as Prometheus, are not you tempted to psycho- 
logise and say: “By katharsis perhaps Aristotle meant that power to make 
the audience put themselves on a plane above their actual one, and thus to feel 
themselves the equal of Prometheus, and so to pity him?’ Here are a few 
others of his provocative theses: ‘‘ Truth to nature is not the test of drama.” 
Fine comedy is closer kin to high tragedy than to many other classes of comedy. 
Cynicism can enjoy heroic drama and Restoration comedy both, because they 
are both artificial. (We quite agree, but we are provoked to investigate the nature 
of cynicism as an intellectual vice.) Of these things the book is full, admirably 
full. For these and for the author’s refreshingly commonsense handling of 
Bergson’s theory of automatism and interférence de séries as the real springs of 
comedy every lover of the theatre must be grateful. 


But there is one curious omission. 


In the whole book there is not a single reference to Goldsmith’s She Stoops 
to Conquer. I suppose Mr. Nicoll would include this play amongst those he 
classifies under the head of comedies of humour, since it has all of these qualities 
which he rightly attributes to Twelfth Night, save one, the element of evil or 
misfortune. It is not because, to my mind, Goldsmith’s play is, in its kind, 
the finest comedy in English literature, but because it inaugurated, if it was not 
responsible for, a new era in comic drama, and what is more, consciously inaugur- 
ated that era, one is surprised that it should not be mentioned in an otherwise 
splendid survey of British drama. Mir. Nicoll will pardon when I say he must 
momentarily have forgotten its prologue, the most delicious prologue ever 
penned. I give its opening sentence :— 


PROLOGUE. 


The Reciter holding a handkerchief to his eyes. 
Excuse me, sirs, I pray—I can’t yet speak— 
I’m crying now—and have been al! the week ! 
’Tis not alone this mourning suit, good masters, 
I’ve that within—for which there are no plasters ! 
Pray, would you know the reason why I’m crying: 
The Comic Muse, long sick, is now a-dying— 


with the exquisite parody, in the third and fourth lines, of Hamlet’s pompous 


plethorical complaint to his mother. 
PETER McBRIEN. 


Mr. James Stephens’ Deirdre (London, Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) 1s no epic 
monochrome. It is lyric as well, comic (we say it advisedly) and humorous, 
pathetic and gruesome, commonplace and exquisite. The threads of life are 
tangled and of many colours, but Mr. Stephens makes a harmonious woof. 
The most remarkable thing about his style is not so much that he never gets 
the inevitable word as that he never needs it; his effect is obtained in quite 
a different way ; it is a pervasive something not to be caught in the hand. 
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There is a person called mac Roth who flits into the story and out of it, 
but though his stay is brief, he leaves very pleasant impressions behind him. 
He was Queen Maeve’s personal servant; he was her personal spy, too, and 
kept her informed of everything of interest that happened about the court. 
King Conachur, her husband, had a spy of his own, an elderly lady named 
Lavarcham; her official title was the “‘ King’s conversation-woman,” a title 
she deserved; she was full of wise saws and modern instances; once she 
packed up a whole chapter of them and handed them over to Deirdre and never 
felt the loss. Mac Roth was her bane and she was his, but as far as the King 
and Queen were concerned, they were bane and antidote mutually and 
respectively. 

When mac Roth was away all went well with Lavarcham—“ for to be a 
spy isa simple thing . . . but to be spied upon when one is a spy is a monstrous 
inversion of what is proper. . . . In her own craft he was her master, for, after 
all, she was only a household spy, but he was a—spy. She could glean from 
the kitchen or the Sunny Chamber everything that was there; but she must 
have walls about her and work behind those; while mac Roth did not mind 
whether he was in a room or in a forest ; he would spy in a beehive ; he would 
spy on the horned end of the moon; he would spy in the middle of the sea, 
and would know which wave it was that drowned him, and which was the wave 
that urged it on.”” Though we read of him as “ a long-striding, active, bull- 
like young man, with a freckled face and red hair,” he is no distant relation of 
Ariel and Puck. 

The awakening of Deirdre to the world and the world beyond it is very 
beautiful work, amazing in its insight and exquisite fancy : such sweet sadness, 
such ecstasy, such wistful yearning to express the inexpressible, as one knows 
not how to match—‘ And an oppression came to her heart, gentle enough, 
but without end, as though something stirred there that could not stir, as though 
something sought to weep and could not weep; so that she must weep for it, 
and grieve for it, and be of a tenderness to that unknown beyond all the tender- 
ness that she had sensed about her . . .” 

Is not that too beautiful’ Does not its rare lusciousness stir an emotion 
akin to Keats’, 

“Now more than ever seems it rich to die, 
To cease upon the midnight with no pain, 


While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad 
In such an ecstasy!’ 


Here is a picture— She went among the darkness of the trees, and farther, 
where the wood grew thin, into a dappled dancing of jet and silver ; and, beyond, 
to where young voices called and called and called .. .” 

Again, how shall Deirdre be depicted, as she appeared to her lover, Naoise ¢ 
Not by mortal speech . . . “ it may be done by music, or by allusion . . . or 
we may tell of the abasement which comes on the heart when beauty is seen ; 
the sadness which is sharper than every other sadness . . .” 

At times Mr. Stephens likes to mock us, to upset our solemnity ; but 
sometimes in doing it he touches ground. The tale of that champion who in 
the fight stooped to scratch himself, whereupon his opponent “ chipped his 
hind end off while he was bending,” could be delightfully pictured by Mr. 
George Morrow—we can see his pin-eyed varlets bursting their sides at the 
humour of it—but we think it should be chipped out of an epic. When we sat 
with Lavarcham beside Deirdre “ watching how her teeth shone and disappeared 
as she spoke,” frankly, we were shocked; and when the sons of Uisneac, 
approaching harbour, on their return from Scotland, “ noticed a band waiting 
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at the landing-place,” although, as it turned out, the band only cheered, the 
suspense was painful for the fraction of a second. On another occasion a troop 
of soldiers were battering in a door of the Red Branch palace; four of the 
besieged rushed out, two of them seized the battering-ram and “ trotted with 
it through the door.” The captain of the besiegers certainly had reason to be 
annoyed, especially as he was under the eye of his master, Conachur. We 
expected to see him rush in heroic rage at the door, hacking, piercing, smiting 
it with his two-handed sword, or his battle-axe, or something like that—but 
what did he dos ‘He remained where he was, howling and dancing with 
rage.”’ Such an exhibition for an officer and a—hero! Then he spake and 
uttered these winged words: “ I’ve lost my ram,” he bawled, “ I’ve lost my 
ram.’ We have no sympathy with him—whatever ! 

But these are mere specks on the surface, and they are noticeable only 
because the mirror is so polished and so perfect. 

Conachur, the warrior-king, is an imposing figure, but, as Mr. Stephens 
finely shows, his feet are clay. He is pitiless and calculating, untiring in pursuit 
of his desires, and reckless of what he tramples on to reach them ; possessed 
by a devouring ambition, 


eeateme Aaite 
And motion of the soul that will not dweli 
? 


In its own narrow being ..., 


yet can never pass beyond it. Once it seemed as if the fierce potency of his 
love for Deirdre might smash his bonds; but the receding wave left him as 
before, chained to his rock. He was transfigured merely, not transmuted : 
his love was not Deirdre, but himself. Here is his naked soul—“‘ He would 
have double strength: his titanic own, and hers, breathing in him like an 
elixir, exciting him, heartening him. She was—what was she not! She 
was his to-morrow. She was his all and his last chance. She was his future, 
vivifying all that had grown stale, and unfolding horizons where an uttermost 
end had seemed .. .” 


BOOK CATALOGUES. 


Messrs. Suckling and Co. (13 Garrick Street, Covent Garden) in their 
autumn catalogue offer many attractions. There are some Shakespeare quartos 
and other rare seventeenth century plays; two unique items in their way, 
Churchill’s Rosciad, 1761, uncut and in the original sheets, and Hunt’s Captain 
Sword and Captain Pen, 1835, with seven (out of eight) of the original drawings 
by Thornton Hunt—five of which have descriptions in Leigh Hunt’s writing. 
There is what appears to be a very early French translation of Boccaccio’s 
Fiammetta, Complainte des tristes Amours de Flammette 4 son amy Pamphile, 
translatée d’Italien en vulgaire Francays: Lyon, 1532, with La Deplourable 
Fin de Flammette, élégante invention de Jehan de Flores espaignol, traduite en 
langue Francoyse : Lyon, 1535. The continuation at all events is very rare. 
Another attractive item is Alamanni’s Gyrone il Cortese, Paris, 1548, and we 
have also some of Garnier, his Hippolyte, 1573, Porce, 1574, and Cornélie, 1574: 
Paris, Estienne. 

In the Irish section we notice Archdall’s Monasticon Hibernicum, 1786, 
very cheap at £2 18s. Our venerable friend, Giles Jacob, puts in an appearance 
with his New Law-Dictionary, 1756. Giles, as we remember, defines Latin as 
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of “three sorts: 1, Good Latin, allowed by Grammarians and Lawyers; 2, 
False or incongruous Latin, which times past would abate original writs (that 
must have been bad stuff !), and, 3, words of Art, known only to the Sages of 
the Law, and not to Grammarians, called Lawyers’ Latin.” The book 1s 
priced at 6s., but it provides entertainment not to be measured at that rate. 

There are a few Shakespeare items, including the Society publications and 
a score or so of the Shelley Society. Another interesting book is Weaver's 
Ancient Funeral Monuments of Great Britain and Ireland, etc., 1767, not dear 
at 25s. 

Wie. C. B. Rota (108 Charing Cross Road) sends us his Catalogue, Part I., 
modern first editions. It is strong in those literary periodicals that seem to come 
up as a flower—Blast, Coterie, Gypsy, Little Review, Pageant, Thrush, Venture, 
Wheels, New Numbers, etc. 

There are about a dozen Yeats’ and books from the Cuala, Dun Emer, 
Beaumont, Eragny, Essex House, Pear Tree and other presses, and some excep- 
tional items of Samuel Butler. Stephens’ Hunger (The Candle Press, 1918) 
is priced at 15s., and there is an unique copy of Synge’s Playboy, 1907, with 
a long autograph letter from the author adverting to the unpopularity of his 
plays here, and sketching plans for a future book. 

Mr. W. G. Neale is well known to us all. His address now is 103 South 
Street, Bournemouth. He has a new Irish catalogue of over goo items. 
Amongst the choicer are the original MS. Account (51 pp., 4to.) of the Memor- 
able Arrangement entered into between three of the State Prisoners, Members 
of the Directory of the United Irishmen of 1798, Thomas Addis Emmet, Arthur 
O’Connor, and William J. McNevin, on the one part, and the Irish Government 
of the other, together with a letter from Dr. R. R. Madden verifying it to be 
in the handwriting of Thomas Addis Emmet. The document has the signatures 
of O’Connor and Emmet. Another is the Report of the Trial of Archibald 
Hamilton Rowan, Dublin, 1794—the identical copy referred to by Davis in his 
edition of Curran’s Speeches. It is a presentation, autographed, copy from 
Rowan to Leonard McNally, and has inserted portion of Curran’s brief on 
behalf of Rowan, with his notes, etc. 

Another item of great interest is Roger Casement’s copy of Childers’: 
Framework of Home Rule, 1911, with Casement’s autograph signature and notes. 

There are also nice copies of Hollinshed, Stanihurst, Fynes Moryson, 
O’Sullivan Beare, Stafford’s Pacata Hibernia (1633), and a lot of the Irish 
Archaeological Society’s publications. Other sections are topography, anti- 
quities, economics, tracts, and some items of bibliography and loca! printing ; 
but it is hard to select: our advice is get the catalogue. 

We held over from last month a very interesting catalogue of autographs 
received from Mr. Francis Edwards (83 High Street, Marylebone, London, W.1). 
It contains many rarities—some autograph verse by Byron, a letter from Lewis 
Carroll, of a problematical character—‘ There are three men in a house, Allen, 
Brown, and Carr, who may go in and out, provided that (1) they never go out 
all at once, and that (2) Allen never goes out without Brown. Can Carr ever 
go out¢’’ There are two letters from that intriguing person, the Chevalier 
D’Eon, 1749; quite a lot of Dickens; original autograph verses by Edward 
Fitzgerald. There is a letter from Charles Lamb, and some from Lever, Marie 
Antoinette, Thomas Moore, and Daniel O’Connell. 

Samuel Pepys once upon a time had borrowed some manuscripts from Dr. 
Hickes, and would have liked to hold on to them if he could. He writes from 
Clapham, October 1oth, 1701 : “ How little a while it is since my Health (after 
a long and forlorne want of it) would permit my resorting againe to my Books 
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and Papers, and thereby of contemplating, as I ought, ye Character and Anti- 
quity of those Pieces which I have now done (and shall still withthis leave for 
a little longer doe) with such satisfaction as to tell ye Truth, I should thinke 
it a Wonderful Addition to ye Pride of my Collection,” etc. We hope Doctor 
Hickes had the humanity not to retard the petitioner’s convalescence. Charles 
Reade writes in 1872 to Mr. Kelly, Bookseller, Dublin, asking him for narra- 
tives or other gossipy books on Irish life, about 1710-50, as he would purchase 
twenty such books if he could find them—so would we. Christmas Day, 1759, 
found Mr. William Shenstone in sarcastic humour, judging by his letter : “ Mr. 
Hylton’s Brfother] seems arriv’d at ye very Pinach of Perverseness; and his 
next step surely must be towards ye valley of Conformity—I think Dolman and 
He sd. live together in a Monastery, or be joynt tenants of an estate, yt they 
might only plague one Another—There is much of ye Baby in them both.” 

There is a characteristic bit of Stevenson, in a letter to Mrs. Sitwell, 1874 : 
“Do you imagine I could ever write an essay a month, or promise an essay 
even every three months: I declare I would rather die than enter into any 
such arrangement. The essays must fall from me, essay by essay, as they 
ripen.... You know my own description of myself as a person with a poetic 
character and no poetic talent : just so my prose muse has all the ways of a poetic 
one, and I must take my essays as they come to me.” 

There are also a couple of Whistler’s butterflies, and, in the addenda, a 
sort of jumble-sale where bargains are plentiful. Here you can pick up such 
things as the following, all at prices under 1os., and most at half that :—-William 
Bewick, F. M. Brown, Sir E. Burne-Jones, T. F. Dibdin, Fenimore Cooper, 
W. C. Hazlitt, O. W. Holmes, W. H. Hunt, Locker-Lampson, Miss Mitford, 
George Moore, Charles Reade, Samuel Rogers, John Savage (the Irish Poet), 
Swinburne, Mark Twain, and Israel Zangwill. 


NEW BOOKS. 

: Messrs. T. Werner Laurie are bringing out an edition of Pierre Loti in 
English, by W. P. Baines, with coloured plates by Mortimer Menpes, at ros. 6d. 
avolume. The latest is A Tale of Brittany, and Yan the Islander is in prepara- 
tion. They have just issued Algeria To-day, by Lt.-Col. G. Casserly (16s.), a 
vivid, brightly-written book, which we hope to review in our next number. 
The Russian School of Painting, from the Russian of Alex. Benois (25s.) ; Strange 
Stories from a Chinese Studio, by Professor Giles (trans.) ; Antiques and Curios 
in our Homes, and Old Glass and How to Collect it, by G. M. Vallois and J. S. 
Lewis, respectively, 18s. each, are also included in their Autumn List. 


PERIODICALS. 


In the current number of Studies (The Educational Co. of Ireland, Ltd.) 
Professor Cronin criticises City Administration in Ireland. He objects to what 
may be called the intangibility of the larger council—it is veiled under a certain 
anonymity, and when things go wrong you cannot kick it or damn it with any 
directness or satisfaction. It is hard to fix responsibility for a round-robin, 
As alternatives he discusses the commission and city manager systems which 
find most favour in America outside the larger cities, and the trained pro- 
fessionalism of the German Burgermeister, the underlying idea of which is to 
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get the spot light on, as Mr. C. J. France says in his commentary on the article. 
The Rev. John Ryan contributes an article containing information new to most 
people on William Thomas Mulvany (1806-1885), the Irishman who, born 
at Sandymount, was with a few of his countrymen instrumental in creating 
and developing the Ruhr industries. The best article in the number is a review 
by Fr. P. J. Gannon of Spengler’s Downfall of the West. This is the first 
time we met Spengler, but we like him. He is a very daring and original fellow. 
He knocks down many things, and sets up many. He denies the unity, that 
is the continuity, of history—cultures for him are born alone, live alone, and 
vanish into the Urseelentum, or primordial soul-state, which brings them back 
to where they started—the inorganic stage. It seems a fine book, craggy no 
doubt, but fascinating, and it has lost nothing by Fr. Gannon’s critical exposition. 

The autumn number of Green and Gold contains twelve short stories which 
are quite up to its usual standard. © 


M. J. R. 


The October number of The Studio contains much to interest Irish readers. 
Mr. Manson writes on Some Drawings by Sir William Orpen, an interesting 
and delightfully illustrated article. 

In the same issue the writer of the Dublin Notes utters a timely and 
earnest protest against the conditions under which Art and Artists are at present 
well nigh stifled in Dublin, and pleads for a complete re-organisation of Irish 
Art Institutions. 

There is also an excellent (black and white) reproduction of a stained glass 
window by Mr. Harry Clarke, 


The advertisement of The Aonach Tailteann Literary Competitions, 
which appears in our columns, shows that entries may be made in six sections :— 
Prose (General MSS.), Poetry, Drama, Novels, Short Stories, and Oratory— 
special details regarding this latter competition will be forwarded to those who 
make application. The competitions are bilingual, the same competitions 
holding in the Irish Language as well as in English. 

Particular attention is drawn to the fact that only works published since 
January Ist, 1920, can be entered for the competitions. 

As there are no entry fees or conditions other than that the competitor 
should be of Irish parentage, authors will have no hesitation or difficulty in 
sending forward their works. 
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